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T hings are pretty busy here at Vermont Life, as the magazine 
celebrates its 40th birthday. We have a new look, provided by 
Laughing Bear Associates, our designer. We have some new editorial 
ideas that we think will make Vermont even morę interesting and accessible 
to Vermonters, Vermont-lovers, and visitors. And, as of this past April, we 
have a couple of shiny new awards to show off: The Regional Publishers' 
Association honored us at their annual meeting in Annapolis, Md., with a 
special Award of Merit for generał excellence, and we were also given their 
award for Best Cover of the Year. 

It felt a little bit like a birthday party, and in effect, it was. We're sharing the 
happy glow with you in this, our 40th Anniversary issue, which takes a 
contemporary look at a number of Vermont traditions. You 11 find articles on 
Vermont history, Robert Frost, the mapie tree, the state's unusual 
Constitution, wildlife, apple pie, and the Morgan Horse. For his part, the Green 
Mountain Post Boy looks back through Vermont Life 's own past. 

These are symbols of the Vermont we all know and love. But they're also 
parts of the contemporary Vermont reality, and we've tried to treat them that 
way. That's part of our philosophy here, to find the real Vermont, the truth 
within — and beyond — the stereotype. We think the next 40 years, in that 
light, should be damed interesting; we hope you'll be with us. T. K. S. 
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The Agony And The 
Ecstasy Of 13 Norwich 
Cadets Recreating A 
"Pedestrian Excursion" 


Marching, not to Pretoria , 
but to Ticonderoga, Norwich 
students slog uphill (right), 
away from their university. 
The effects of the hike were 
felt later (above). 


. . . Our little band appeared on the pa¬ 
radę ground, fully uniformed and 
eąuipped — in fine spirits — ready et) 
anxious to set out on a long et) toilsome 
march, with the determination of ac- 
complishing it before they should again 
enter the loved walls of their welcome 
Quarters. They were conscious of the 
difficulties et) hardships of the task they 
had undertaken, but such was the spirit 
and buoyancy of the ardent, youthful 
soldier, that he heeded not the distance; 
nor the scorching sun, nor the weight he 
borę upon his shoulders; but regarded all 
as matters of smali concern , so vigor- 
ously inspired was he by the animating 
prospect before him . . . 

— excerpt from Henry Pearce y s 
journal “Account of a Military 
Excursion performed by the 
corps of Cadets of the Norwich 
University f under the command 
of Capt. Al den Partridge, 
in July 1840.” 


W hile the Partridge Pedestrian 
Excursion of October, 1985, is 
nominally a reenactment of 
other marches to Fort Ticonderoga, there 
are some inevitable deviations from the 
historical model. The cadets of Par- 
tridge's time had assembled on the green 
in the Connecticut River Valley town of 
Norwich; the 17 members of the 1985 
excursion — 13 cadets and four profes- 
sors — gather around a big cardboard box 
fuli of bagged lunches in Northfield, the 
university's present home. The knap- 
sacks the contemporary cadets wear are 
aluminum-framed and madę of nylon. 
Their feet are encased in regulation army 
boots. 

However, the muskets they shoulder, 
— after stowing their cellophane- 
wrapped lunches in the depths of their 
packs — are just as heavy as those toted 
by Partridge's students. The Vermont 
hills are just as steep now as they were 
a century and a half ago. And the passage 
of time doesn't appear to have eroded the 
spirit and buoyancy of the ardent, youth¬ 
ful soldiers, either. 

"On to Ti!" Steve Ingram calls sharply. 
The cadets respond to the cue in fine 
19th-century style. "Huzzah!" they ery, 
lifting their caps in unison. "Huzzah!" 
The drummer strikes up a steady beat, 
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i t ^was śniłeś nf dirt 
roads and mountain trails 
(above), just as Norwich 
founder Alden Partridge would 
have recomtnended. And then 
the rain began to fali.. . 













and the expedition moves out. It swings 
briskly down the hill to the soccer field 
and crosses the headwaters of the Dog 
River on a crude footbridge. After a brief 
pause — during which the drummer, 
much encumbered by the bumping of a 
drum against marching legs, unstraps it, 
encases it in a plastic trash bag and lashes 
it to the top of the packframe — the ex- 
pedition tums right and begins a sharp 
ascent on a dirt road that runs beneath 
arching yellow maples and birches. The 
road dwindles at about the same ratę that 
it steepens, eventually becoming an old 
logging tracę. We crunch onward through 
drifted leaves. 

A few hours later we break out of the 
woods, and upon a genial command from 
Ingram — mathematics professor, triath- 
lon enthusiast and expedition leader — 
we halt for lunch. Muskets are carefully 
leaned on a nearby fence, but packs are 
unceremoniously shucked off into thin 
air ; they strike the ground with a series 
of resounding whomps. It's a fine spot 
for a rest stop. Although the high pasture 
we're beside has seen better days — some 
burdock is creeping into it and ąuite a 
bit of goldenrod — it offers a wide-rang- 
ing view of the valley below and the 
brightly ąuilted hillsides beyond. Below 
us are three farmhouses, three barns and 
a yellow Volkswagen that is almost ex- 
actly the same color as the leaves of the 
October birches. 

A weather-beaten old apple tree near 
the corner of the fence linę offers up 
some crisp fruit. Chewing thoughtfully, 
the cadets gather around Ingram and ge- 
ology Professor Dave Westerman, who 
are studying a topographic map. Civil en- 
gineering Professor John Stevens takes an 
altitude reading with an antiąue mer- 
cury-column barometer. The instrument 
once belonged to Partridge himself, and 
was borrowed from the university mu- 
seum for the occasion. 

• 

. . . We were then brought to the rest, 
when winę with other refreshments were 
handed down the linę by two interesting 
young ladies. This was truły a pleasing 
et) gratifying spectacle . . . The approving 
and encouraging smiles of those pa- 
triotic ladies were responded to with the 
liveliest sentiments and feelings.” 

— Journal of Henry Pearce 

Another difference between this ex- 
cursion and the marches of a century and 
a half ago is that the interesting young 
ladies of 1840 have given way to inter¬ 
esting young women in 1986. Molly 


McGlaughlin and Renea Curfman aren't 
here to serve refreshments. They're serv- 
ing in the same capacity as the małe 
cadets — clad in the same muślin fatigue 
frocks, lugging the same heavy muskets, 
and shouldering the same heavy packs. 
Curfman's pack, in fact, is heavier than 
most and bulkier than all. As the expe- 
dition's percussionist she bears the ad- 
ditional freight of the unwieldy drum. It 
appears to have a capacity of at least 12 
gallons. 

How would the university's founder 
have felt about the admission of women 
cadets? From what I learn about Partridge 
from history Professor Gary Lord — who 
at this moment is sitting on the grass a 
few yards away, adjusting his shoulder 
straps in anticipation of further Ticon- 
derogaward movement — I imagine that 
Partridge would have approved ; he was a 
progressive who was in many respects far 
ahead of his time. 

He strongly believed that education, in 
order to be effective, had to be morę than 
a classroom exercise. In the course of his 
pedestrian outings, cadets were drilled in 
geography; the design and construction 
of bridges, roads and canals; navigation, 
and topographic sketching — but also in 
less strictly military subjects. Partridge, 
like Thomas Jefferson, had a deep dis- 
trust of standing armies. "In fact," Lord 
says, "he saw the concentrated power 
represented by a standing army as a di- 
rect threat to the republican form of gov- 
ernment. He shared Jefferson's vision of 
an army of citizen-soldiers, led by trained 
officers." 

It was a philosophy that he held to in 
spite of what it would cost him. He 
founded Norwich in 1819, fresh from a 
frustrating three-year stint as superin- 
tendent of the fledgling United States 
Military Academy at West Point — hav- 
ing been forced to resign when his un- 
conventional pedagogical views failed to 
take root. To this day, Lord tells me 
wryły, West Pointers are taught that Par- 
tridge's expulsion was a great step for- 
ward: his successor, Sylvanus Thayer, is 
known as "the father of the Military 
Academy." 

As the afternoon wears on and the 
miles slide by, we plod over the height- 
of-land in the Northfield Mountains that 
marks the beginning of the Mad River 
drainage and follow a mud-slick old log¬ 
ging road toward Waitsfield Common. 
Slowly but inevitably the educational ef- 
fects of the excursion begin to make 
themselves felt. A ten-minute rest stop 
beneath a linę of roadside maples by a 
cemetery stretches into 20 minutes. Just 


as the expedition struggles to its collec- 
tive feet, a newspaper photographer ar- 
rives and snaps the cadets marching 
jauntily along the dirt road. Cheered by 
the prospect of making the newspaper, 
we make good progress for another three 
or four miles. 

At this point, several things happen: 
The expedition arrives at an intersection 
from which a paved road leads to East 
Warren, five miles further on, where the 
marchers will spend the night in a barn. 
The medical officer, who had been sick 
and getting sicker all day, is inserted into 
a passing car and sent back to the campus 
to recuperate. And it begins to rain. It 
rains hard, and it rains cold. 

Discomfort soon gives way to misery 
as the wet, heavily laden cadets move in 
single file along the left-hand side of the 
road, basted from time to time with hiss- 
ing spray from the tires of passing cars. 
Being slightly familiar with the road — 
I had bicycled over it a few times ąuite 
a few years ago — I take it on myself to 
boost morale by giving periodic updates 
on the distance remaining to be covered. 
An hour after I declare East Warren to be 
around the next bend, however, it still 
persists in a dogged and unreasoning re- 
fusal to come into view. My stock as an 
intelligence source goes into a sharp de- 
cline. Darkness is only an hour away 
when we finally reach the end of the 
day's march, some 18 miles from our 
starting point. I catch a ride for home, 
leaving the cadets and instructors on the 
porch of the East Warren storę. The store- 
keeper is doing a brisk business in soda, 
doughnuts and corn chips. 

• 

. . . Indeed, our appearance now, was 
somewhat calculated to attract atten- 
tion, et) I might almost say, excite pity 
in the beholder. But we needed not the 
sympathy of any; for we were yet strong, 
in good health et) spirits, et) far better off 
than our exterior indicated, — only trou- 
bled with blistered feet, which madę the 
gait of some appear feeble, as if they 
were rather the worse for wear . . . 

— Journal of Henry Pearce 

• 

My windshield wipers were slapping 
on slow speed when I pulled up to the 
old high school in Shoreham two nights 
later. Inside, the smell of liniment al¬ 
most madę my knees buckie. The ex- 
pedition had packed away a big supper of 
spaghetti and garlic bread, and its mem- 
bers were now tackling the big job of re- 
pairing one another's feet. Peeled-off 
band-aid wrappers were strewn so 
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thickly on the floor that Crossing it was 
like walking through dry leaves all over 
again. 

In one corner, cadet commander Ken 
Evans, a senior from Haddon Heights, 
New Jersey, was putting the finishing 
touches on an astonishing mosaic of 
gauze and tape that completely covered 
sophomore Jim Dobson's heels. Dobson 
sat through the procedurę with stolid 
calm, his ailing limbs propped up on the 
seat of a folding chair. "He has to take 
good care of me," Dobson said in a Ten¬ 
nessee drawl. 7 Tm executive officer. He 
needs me to take over when there's a 
crisis." He smiled. 

Over the background noise of ripping 
adhesive tape, the clacking of musket- 
cleaning ramrods, and much good-na- 
tured joking and laughter — for indeed, 
the cadets were in good health and spirits 
in spite of the sorry State of their feet — 
I leamed what I had missed the day be- 
fore. It had been, one cadet assured me, 
a real puppet show. 

From East Warren, they had marched 
comfortably downhill to Warren Village, 
setting the stage for a grueling climb up 
the Lincoln Gap road to an elevation of 
2,400' — whereupon, the road bending 
downhill, the expedition forsook the 
road, executed a left face and began an 
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even morę grueling ascent on the rugged 
Long Trail to the 3,623' summit of Mt. 
Grant. For the rest of the day, they had 
lugged packs and muskets along the 
rocky spine of the Green Mountains, 
plagued by bitter cold, strong winds and 
occasional snów sąualls. 

Late in the afternoon, with darkness 
threatening, Ingram madę the decision to 
descend from the ridge via a side trail, 
rather than continuing to Middlebury 
Gap. Most of the hikers tramped down 
the Clark Brook Trail to Granville, where 
they got a ride to the Middlebury Gap 
campsite. Westerman and Lord, badly 
slowed by Westerman's sprained knee, 
reached the trail junction much later, 
just at nightfall. They were directed out 
the side trail by a notę lashed, along with 
a flashlight, to the flagpole that borę the 
expedition standard. It was nearly mid- 
night by the time the party reassembled 
around a blazing fire in Middlebury Gap 
to share tales of the long day. 

... But trifles were not to delay our prog- 
ress, et) we soon commenced the third 
day’s march, — at first, with stiffened 
joints, but a little exercise rendered 
them again supple et) active. . . . 

— Journal of Henry Pearce 


The third day had seen the expedition 
down out of the mountains and onto the 
luxurious floor of the Champlain Valley. 
It had passed uneventfully, except for the 
birth of a few morę blisters. The fourth 
day, however — its imminence an- 
nounced by the pitiless beeping of In- 
gram's digital watch in the predawn 
blackness — would see the march 
through, and it was welcomed gladly by 
all. After breakfasting on cold cereal, the 
cadets ventured out into the steady rain. 
The fat, wind-driven drops were strip- 
ping the yellow leaves from the trees, 
pasting them fast to the glistening clay 
surface of the roadway along which we 
walked. Limps were the rule, rather than 
the exception. Westerman's stiff-legged 
gait was the showpiece — but at least 
three or four others were nearly as good. 

Despite the slow pace necessitated by 
combined foot and leg problems, how- 
ever, we madę steady progress toward the 
ferry at Larabee's Point. Progress was so 
steady, in fact, that it soon became evi- 
dent that we would reach the ferry, now 
less than three miles away, far ahead of 
Schedule. Rather than risk arriving at the 
fort in advance of the welcoming digni- 
taries, a brief tactical retreat was ar- 
ranged. We ducked into an isolated barn 
to rest and give the hour hand a chance 
to catch up with our geographic position. 

In the dimness of the barn, rain drum- 
ming on the roof, we take up positions 
among the hay. The cadets are wearing 
their period dress uniforms, ready for the 
afternoon's ceremonies, and they remain 
relatively dry beneath 20th-century olive 
drab ponchos. Having neglected to bring 
raingear of my own, I'm soaked and cold. 
I wrap a blanket around myself, and lean 
back against the hitch of a New Holland 
baler. 

The members of the expedition fali to 
munching fig bars and peanut butter 
candy, accompanied by a medley of tunes 
from Westerman's harmonica. Ken Ev- 
ans gives an informative report on recent 
highlights from The David Letterman 
Show, at one point giving a convincing 
imitation of the sound madę by a sty- 
rofoam cooler fuli of canned beer being 
run over by a steamroller. Pete Hague, 
the "laundry and morale officer" from 
Newport, New Hampshire, recounts a 
scene from the movie Monty Python and 
the Holy Grail. Everyone else, it seems, 
has seen it, too, and soon the entire 
movie has been rehashed in great detail. 

Ingram, suppressing a smile, shakes 
his head mournfully. "If you guys could 
remember the stuff you learn in class half 










three days of 
blisters and rain (opposite 
page), the cadets managed to 
salvage some crispness along the 
way and at their finał formation 
in Fort Ticonderoga, N.Y. 








































Partridge: "Lofty ideals . . . 
innovative and progressive.' 


Who Was Alden Partridge, Anyway? 


A lden partridge looked on hiking 
l as an enjoyable and practical 
form of education. Partridge, the 
founder of Norwich University, was 
born a Vermonter in 1785. He served 
briefly as head of West Point and left 
there after a dispute to found Norwich 
in 1819. He was soon leading his stu- 
dents on long hikes, which he termed, 
in the flowery language of the day, 
"pedestrian excursions." 

"He was one of the very first to use 
the field trip as an extension of the 
classroom," says Norwich history 
Professor Gary Lord. 

Partridge's most obvious claim to 
historie recognition is his espousal of 
the ideał of the Citizen soldier. But he 
was an educational pioneer as well as 
a soldier and advocated liberał edu¬ 
cational ideas — including the notion 
that women should be properly edu- 
cated — that were well in advance of 
his time. 

Last October 5, on the 200th anni- 
yersary of his birth, the U.S. Postał 
Service issued a commemorative 
stamp in honor of Partridge. Postmas- 


ter General William F. Bolger, who 
spoke at ceremonies in Northfield, 
where Norwich University is now lo- 
cated, declared: 

"His lofty ideals, highly innovative 
and progressive for the early 19th cen- 
tury, are the mainstays of American 
education today." 

With the help of Norwich gradu- 
ates, Partridge later established at 
least seven other such schools. He was 
also elected to four terms in the Ver- 
mont Legislature, and served for a year 
as Vermont surveyor generał. 

It is appropriate that Norwich re- 
members him as an outdoorsman as 
well as an educator and a soldier. Par- 
tridge's "pedestrian excursions" took 
Norwich students over much of 
northern New England as well as the 
tops of several of the region's highest 
peaks. 

"He was a tremendous hiker and 
walker/' said mathematics Professor 
Steven Ingram, who participated in 
last autumn's re-creation of the Par¬ 
tridge hike to Ticonderoga. "He used 
to take the cadets all over the State." 


as well as these movies, you'd be a lot 
morę use." Westerman launches into a 
spirited rendition of "Raindrops Keep 
Fallin' On My Head," laying on plenty 
of tremolo. 

"Oh, please," someone groans. 

While we rested in the barn, there had 
been some talk of the danger of being set 
upon by the New York militia as we dis- 
embarked from the ferry, given the pos- 
sibility that they might not have heard 
of the expedition's peaceful intentions. 

In today's event, however, the Crossing 
of the rain-freckled lakę goes without in- 
cident, except for some sniper fire from 
a woman with a video camera sent out 
by a Plattsburgh TV station. It is all over 
except for the formalities. The road-worn 
cadets are accompanied for the last mile 
or so by friends, family, alumni and a 
warm, dry university color guard, bused 
in for the occasion and dressed in replicas 
of the Norwich uniform of the 1820s. 

At the fort itself — a "yenerable ruin" 
in Partridge's day, now a spic-and-span 
tourist attraction eąuipped with a sou- 
venir stand, restaurant, and coin-oper- 
ated turnstiles — there are some rousing 
speeches. The Ticonderoga Fife and 
Drum Corps performs some flashy fifing 
and drumming, and gets a nice hand. The 
cadets march out for review. Shouldering 
their muskets, they give a booming sa- 
lute, as Partridge's cadets had on the 
same spot in years past. 

• 

. . . Not the slightest accident or other 
unpleasant circumstance had happened 
to sully, in the least, the generał interest, 
enjoyment et) utility of the march; 
which, although attended with priva- 
tions et) hardships, I feel confident that 
nonę of the cadets ever regretted the 
time et) labor spent in the performance 
of it . . . 

— Journal of Henry Pearce, 
who had a short memory. 

• 

That's as neat a closing ąuotation as a 
writer could ask for, and I could leave it 
at that. But somehow, I find myself irre- 
sistibly drawn to another, morę recent 
cadet observation. 

"That's one smali step for a man," Ken 
Evans said, hopping nimbly onto the 
rain-soaked soil of New York from the 
deck of the ferry, "but one long walk for 
Norwich cadets." ofr 


fon Vara, a freelance writer from Cabot and 
an accomplished hiker and mountaineer him- 
self, writes often on outdoor sports and rural 
topics. 
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sympathy of any; for we were 
yet strong, in good Health 
& spirits, & better off than 
our exterior indicated ..." 

—1840 STUDENT HIKER 

















































"The Woods Are Loyely 
Dark And Deep.. 

That July Morning In 1922 
When Robert Prost 
Found Winter On His Mind 


O k n a July morning in 1922, 
I Robert Frost stood in the dew 
I on his South Shaftsbury farm 
f and watched the sun rise. 
Tired, yet elated, he had just 
worked the entire night through and had 
completed "New Hampshire," a long and 
satiric pastorał poem. Frost was pleased 
with his work, and yet he later said he 
felt he wasn't ąuite finished. Words and 
phrases kept coming to him until, almost 
in a daze, he went back into his house 
and began writing again. 

The woods are lovely dark and deep . . . 

. . . easy wind and downy flake . . . 

. . . The darkest evening of the year . . . 

As Frost later told it, the bits and im- 
ages of the poem came rapidly, though 
sometimes they seemed almost ready to 
fade away. But in a short time he had 
composed another poem, a brief lyric 
that he felt was among the best he'd ever 
written. 

Today that poem, "Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening," is one of the trea- 
sures of American literaturę, and the 
story of its writing is one of the treasures 
of Vermont's poetic lorę. A look under 
the surface of the poem suggests the cre- 


By Daniel Lombardo 
Illustrations by Bert Dodson 


ative tensions Frost was struggling with 
at that point in his life. But as it was, 
that remarkable night of writing reas- 
sured him about his literary gift and his 
chosen career as a poet. 

What brought the man who would 
later be acclaimed as Vermont's poet lau- 
reate to that smali farmhouse? Like most 
of the anecdotes associated with Frost's 
life, the story is a complicated one. 

Early in 1920 Frost had resigned his 
post as professor of English literaturę at 
Amherst College in Massachusetts. He 
felt he had nearly given up being a poet 
in favor of teaching and wanted, as he 
put it, "to leave teaching and go back to 
farming and writing." A difference in 
philosophy between Frost and the con- 
troversial president of Amherst College, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, provided him 
with another excuse for withdrawing, 
and by February Frost had retreated from 
academic life. 

By November the Frosts had bought 
and moved into the Peleg Cole farm on 
old U.S. Route 7 in South Shaftsbury. Eli- 
nor and Robert gathered with son Carol, 
and daughters Irma and Marjorie (Lesley 
was now in New York City), at this farm 
cottage between Arlington and Benning- 
ton. Built in 1779 of rough-hewn stone, 


with dramatic gables and recessed Win¬ 
dows, the farmhouse was surrounded by 
ninety acres of pasture and forest, dotted 
by two barns and an orchard, and crossed 
by a brook. With the Green Mountains 
to the east and the Taconic Rangę to the 
west, this Vermont farm would satisfy 
the poet's love of glorious mountain 
views. 

But Frost's struggle between his need 
to live a poetic life and the necessity of 
supporting his large family cut this idyl- 
lic interlude short. He had given up a 
respectable $4,000-a-year salary at Am¬ 
herst College in hopes of living by his 
poetry. Royalties from his first three 
books — A Boy’s Will, North of Boston 
and Mountain Interval — however, 
never amounted to morę than a few 
hundred dollars a year, even though 
North of Boston had been a best seller. 
Magazines like Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, or The Atlantic Monthly paid 
from $25 to $30 a poem, and his now- 
legendary poetry readings brought $50 to 
$ 100 . 

Unfortunately, this was just about the 
time Frost reached that frightening point 
in many writers' careers when they sus- 
pect their creative energies are spent. 
Frost's reputation had taken a momen- 
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tary slide after the publication of Moun- 
tain Interval; only three of his poems 
were bought by magazines in 1917, only 
one in 1918, and nonę in 1919. Hard eco- 
nomic fact and artistic insecurity had in- 
truded on his plans to '"return to farming 
and writing." 

Frost was soon tempted away from the 
South Shaftsbury farm by an irresistible 
offer from Marion LeRoy Burton, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan. He 
asked Frost to be the poet-in-residence at 
the university — with no formal classes 
to teach — at a salary of $5,000 a year. 
This would, he hoped, solve his financial 
problems and allow him the time to once 
morę create poetry. In October of 1921, 
the Frosts moved to Ann Arbor. 

The year proved to be triumphant but 
demanding for Frost. He arranged a bril- 
liant series of readings by such acclaimed 
poets as Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay and 
Carl Sandburg. His remarkable stint as 
Fellow in the Creative Arts ended with 
his receiving an honorary degree from the 
college. But there was also strong pres- 
sure to return the following year, and 
Frost had the terrible realization that the 
cost of all of his successes had been high. 
While a major reason for going to Ann 
Arbor had been to allow his poetry 
breathing space, he had had little time or 
energy for poetic creation. 

Overwhelmed by the ordeal of what 
should have been a pleasant and creative 
year, Frost retreated to the Stone Cottage 
in South Shaftsbury. It was weeks before 
his feeling of exhaustion let up enough 
to allow him to do what well-meaning 
supporters had kept him from doing. 
Then late one July night, Robert Frost 
was again ready to write poetry. 

The rest of the Frosts had gone to bed 
when the poet sat down at the dining 
room table and began a long night of writ¬ 
ing. The result was the complex satirical 
poem, "New Hampshire," which was to 
become the centerpiece of his next book 
by the same name. One stanza reads: 

I choose to be a plain 

New Hampshire farmer 
With an income in cash of, 
say, a thousand 
(From, say, a publisher in 
New York City.) 

It's restful to arrive at a decision, 

And restful just to think 
about New Hampshire. 

At present I am living in Vermont. 

The exhilaration of his creative out- 
burst — which kept Frost, for the first 
time in his life, writing straight through 


until dawn — caught him by surprise. He 
was drawn outdoors where he stood be¬ 
fore the farmhouse watching the moun- 
tains catch the sunrise. 

At this point an extraordinary thing 
happened. Frost turned around and, al- 
most unaware of what he was doing, en- 
tered the Stone House, returned to the 
dining room table and, he said — "in one 
stroke of the pen" — wrote "Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening." 




Changes scribbled on the 
original manuscript suggest 
the poem , contrary to Frost's 
account, might have been 
reuised to some extent. 


This marvelous, lyrical poem seemed 
immediately to Frost to be among the 
best of any he had written. It was a piece 
that fulfilled Frost's expectation that a 
poem should begin in delight and end in 
wisdom. 

The poem begins with the speaker 
stopping to watch an isolated patch of 
woods "fili up with snów," simply for 
the beauty of the experience. Though his 
horse is puzzled by the unexpected stop, 
the poet pauses long enough to hear the 
snów and wind coursing through the 
trees. 

He ends by musing: 

The woods are lovely, dark, and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before 1 sleep. 

This poem of a winter evening, written 
on a July morning, holds special meaning 
when we consider what Frost had been 


struggling with during the previous two 
years. In "Stopping by Woods . . ." we can 
see Frost yearning for poetic, creative iso- 
lation — "The woods are lovely, dark, 
and deep" — while being pulled by 
worldly obligations, the promises that 
must be kept. 

This theme flows naturally out of 
Frost's experience at that time, but the 
vivid winter imagery seems ironie Corn¬ 
ing on a sun-filled July morning. Frost 
usually found that the writing of his 
poems began with deeply felt thoughts, 
and that the metaphors and structure for 
those thoughts came later. Frost's met¬ 
aphors, however, didn't necessarily come 
from his immediate surroundings. 
"Birches," for example, another wonder- 
ful "New England" poem, was actually 
written in early 1914 while Frost was liv- 
ing in Buckinghamshire, England. With 
"Stopping by Woods . . ." Frost expressed 
his summertime thoughts in winter im- 
ages of "easy wind and downy flake" in 
a moment of pure poetic inspiration. 

That "moment," however, may not 
have been ąuite the mythic flash that 
Frost loved to tell about. For one thing, 
the original manuscript of the poem 
shows some interesting changes as Frost 
reworked certain lines. "Birches," too, 
was said by Frost to have come suddenly; 
but Frost is well known as the leading 
contributor to his own mythological 
aura. At a dinner in honor of T.S. Eliot 
in 1932, Frost half-jokingly announced 
he would write a poem while Eliot read 
one of his. Frost madę as if he were cre- 
ating poetry before their eyes, then read 
"My Olympic Record Stride" to an 
amazed audience. The poem had actually 
been written several months earlier. 

Was Frost again bolstering his own leg¬ 
end when he told the story of his July 
inspiration? We may never know. What 
we do know is that the resulting poem 
is a great achievement. 

Whether written "in one stroke of the 
pen," or carefully written and rewritten, 
"Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning" resonates in all of us. With its 
evocative imagery and unforgettable 
conclusion, it transcends July mornings 
and winter evenings, telling us much 
about Robert Frost and a great deal about 
ourselves. c o* 


Daniel Lombaido is curator of special collec- 
tions at the Jones Library in Amherst, Mass., 
where the original manuscript of “Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening” is located. 
He is also an authority on Emily Dickinson 
and is author of Tales of Amherst: A Look 
Back. 
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Stopping By Woods on a Snowy Evening 

Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village, though; 

He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fili up with snów. 

My little horse must think it ąueer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lakę 
The darkest evening of the year. 

He gives his harness helis a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 

The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


From The Poetry of Robert Frost 
edited by Edward Connery Lathem. 
Copyright 1921, © 1969 by 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
Copyright 1951 by Robert 
Frost. Reprinted by 
permission of Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. 
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ave Marvin, owner of a 200- 
acre sugarbush in Johnson, 
thinks air pollution is killing 
his maples. And he's worried, 
because sugaring is morę than a hobby 
for him; it's how he makes his living. 

"We've lost a lot of maples/ 7 says Mar- 
vin, a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont 7 s School of Forestry who looks 
morę like an engineer than a farmer. 

The disease killing the trees on which 
he puts about 12,000 taps a year is a 
widely noticed phenomenon called ma¬ 
pie decline. Its symptoms include the un- 
furling of smaller and paler leaves in the 
spring. The leaves tend to color and fali 
early, sometimes as early as August. Tap 
holes take longer to heal, and the overall 
growth ratę of the tree slows. Over a few 
years, the tree begins losing foliage 

around the top of the crown, _ 

and the problem progresses 
downward. Bark loosens and 
falls off the main branches 
and trunk; eventually, the 
tree dies. 

It is a problem that Fred 
Lang, research associate pro- 
fessor in the University of 
Vermont 7 s botany depart- 
ment, says is statewide, with 
heavier concentrations in the 
north and at higher eleva- 
tions. 

7/ I think it 7 s ąuite serious, 77 
he says. 

A survey last year of the 
sugarbush at UVM 7 s Proctor 
Mapie Research Farm in Un- 
derhill, where Lang works, 
found that 44 percent of the 
maples showed some signs of 
decline. A partial survey the 
year before showed decline 
had affected 17 percent of the 
trees. 

A study by Quebec 7 s Min- 
istry of Energy and Resources 
found that 66 percent of the 
mapie stands surveyed in the 
province in 1983 were af¬ 
fected. About 92 percent 
showed damage a year later. 

The cause of the decline is 
not fully known, but many 
scientists suspect air pollu¬ 
tion, including what is com- 
monly called acid rain, as 
well as other forms of air- 
borne pollutants. 

Dr. Mariafranca Morselli, 
research professor of botany 
at UVM 7 s Mapie Research 


Laboratory, declares that such pollution 
has extremely harmful effects. 7/ But 
proving or disproving that fact is a dif- 
ferent matter/ 7 she says. /7 It is a very, 
very demanding job to do in the field be¬ 
cause there are too many variables. You 
have to prove the effects of each variable, 
how they interact, and which is the most 
important. 77 

Air pollution is a complex gaseous 
soup of interrelated Chemicals and pro- 
cesses. The burning of fossil fuels re- 
leases sulphur and nitrous oxides, which 
become acids ; ozone, which collects in 
the atmosphere as a result of sunlight 
acting on various exhaust sources; and 
heavy metals, such as arsenie, selenium 
and vanadium. These are pumped into 
the air, then transported hundreds of 
miles to fali to earth far from the smoke- 


"If this were a human health 
issue," said Dave Maruin (shown 
below, next to one of his trees), 
“ ... we wouldn't allow 
it to continue." 


stacks that emitted them, as acid rain. 
Finding the exact ways in which these 
Chemicals collectively or singly affect 
soils, plants or processes is a complex 
scientific problem. 

Although absolute proof of air pollu¬ 
tion^ role in mapie decline is hard to 
come by, there is much circumstantial 
evidence. Scientists in Europę, an area 
even morę affected by decline than the 
United States, have found that the areas 
of forest decline in Sweden, Norway, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia corre- 
spond with the prevailing weather pat- 
terns that move Europe 7 s polluted air 
masses. Vast areas of Germany's Black 
Forest have already been devastated. 

Some individual pollutants have been 
shown to have harmful effects on both 
trees and soils. 

_ Lang believes the problem 

is caused by multiple stresses 
on the maples, with acid rain 
definitely among them. He 
mentions as other stresses 
forest tent Caterpillar infes- 
tations in the early 1980s and 
recurring dry spells, and says 
acid rain isn 7 t helping things. 

Dr. Hubert Vogelmann, 
chairman of UVM 7 s botany 
department, recently dis- 
played satellite photographs 
that show that the most se¬ 
rious areas of forest decline 
in Vermont occur on the up- 
per western slopes of the 
Green Mountains. This con- 
centration seems to support 
a hypothesis that polluted air 
masses from the west (per- 
haps from coal-burning elec- 
trical generating plants in the 
Midwest) are a factor in the 
decline. 

Lise Robitaille, a forest en¬ 
gineer for Quebec 7 s Ministry 
of Energy and Resources, is 
an expert in mapie decline. 
She asks whether it can be 
coincidence that areas of 
Quebec in which sugar ma¬ 
ples show an obvious decline 
are also areas in which heavy 
fallout of sulfate particles 
from air pollution has been 
recorded. 

The problem is not new. 
There is evidence in scien¬ 
tific literaturę of previous de- 
clines as far back as the 
1880s. What makes this de¬ 
cline different is that, in the 
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past, trees recovered, and only one kind 
of tree was affected. The current disease 
affects all species, and appears to be ir- 
reversible. 

The United States government, 
though, is not yet convinced enough to 
follow Europe 7 s lead in cutting sulfate 
emissions by half. 

Marvin — president of the Interna¬ 
tional Mapie Institute, former president 
of the Vermont Mapie Promotion Board 
and vice president of the Vermont Mapie 
Industry Council — believes that what 
is already known is enough to warrant 
reducing air pollution levels. While the 
government insists on morę proof, Mar- 
vin taps fewer and fewer trees. 

"I can't take you to a tree and say this 
tree is declining because of air pollution 
or acid rain," he says. "On the other 

hand, all the evidence that _ 

has been presented makes 
me think that, in combina- 
tion with other things that 
are bothering our trees, it 
may well be a factor." 

He compares the situation 
to a human health concern. 

"I know that fiu, for example, 
will cause the most stress for 
the weakest people — chil- 
dren and old people. If we 
have a weak organism, a 
weak plant that has been 
weakened by air pollution, 
then when some other stress 
is applied, like a drought or 
an insect defoliation, that 
tree is going to be less able to 
withstand it." 

UVM 7 s Morselli agrees. 

"Certainly pollution pro- 
vides another source of stress 
for the trees, so many of the 
effects we see today may be 
accelerated by pollution." 

Although last year was not 
a good one for mapie syrup, 

Marvin says that, so far, nei- 
ther decline nor the loss of 
trees has affected his output. 

"I don 7 t think we can identify 
any changes in production," 
he says. "In Vermont, I don't 
know of anybody who has 
lost enough trees to signifi- 
cantly reduce yield. Because 
there are so many variables 
that affect sap flow, it would 
be impossible to say that we 
had a good year or a poor year 
based on the trees 7 health. 

There is some evidence from 


years ago that declining trees actually 
produce a higher sap flow than those that 
are not declining. 

"There is also a folk tradition that a 
tree under stress is sweeter. And it makes 
sense, because most plants try to fruit at 
the time they are dying in order to re- 
produce themselves. If you girdle an ap- 
ple tree, you get a much morę abundant 
crop of apples." 

That hunch is substantiated by Dr. 
Morselli 7 s research. 

Dying trees, of course, will eventually 
result in no production at all. Even 
though interest is high in the most heavi- 
ly affected areas of North America (the 
Adirondacks, Vermont and Quebec), 
Marvin is surprised that sugarbush own- 
ers in other parts of the country do not 
appear to be morę worried. "There are 


"Certaitily pollution prooides 
another source of stress . . . many 
of the effects we see today may 
be accelerated by pollution," said 
UVM's Mariafranca Morselli. 


What We Know 


Acid precipitation has been measured in Vermont and 
found to reach a pH of 2.2 (morę acid than vinegar) and 
has been proven to leach nutrients from plant leaves 
and to change the composition of the soils. 

• 

Arsenie, selenium, antimony, zinc, indium, manganese 
and vanadium reach Vermont from distant midwestern 
smokestacks and concentrate in forest canopies. 

• 

Beneficial associations between fungi and tree roots are 
affected by heavy metals in soils, which can be changed 
by Iow pH levels in ground water. Studies indicate the 
amount of calcium and magnesium decreases in the soil 
around the roots of affected trees. If some metals are 
altered in soils, calcium uptake is morę difficult. These 
factors can change the tree 7 s soil nutrient balance. 

• 

Vermont's forests are being damaged by something. The 
damage is especially pronounced at high altitudes and 
in the northern reaches of the State, where UVM re- 
searchers have found that 44 percent of maples on their 
research farm have shown the damaging effects of ma¬ 
pie decline. High-altitude red spruce and other species 
are even morę severely affected. 


large areas where there are no forest 
health problems showing up," he says. 
"And I guess a lot of people don 7 t get 
excited about things like this until they 
are in their own back yards." 

Marvin and other Vermont sugarmak- 
ers were concemed enough to go to 
Washington last spring. They held a press 
conference there to State their case when 
President Reagan and Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney met to discuss 
acid rain. The Vermont group also dis- 
cussed the issue with key members of 
Congress. 

The government favors the slower 
path of morę research, especially re¬ 
search on how individual pollutants af¬ 
fect tree health. But to many, the current 
evidence seems strong enough to warrant 
cutting smokestack emissions while sci- 

_ entists do the additional 

studies. "You can pay me 
now," Vogelmann says, "or 
pay me later." He believes 
North America is only about 
five years behind the devas- 
tating conditions in Europę. 

The thought of morę Ver- 
mont trees dying, like those 
in Germany, disturbs those 
familiar with the problem. 

Morselli objects to the way 
the United States treats pol- 
luters. "Why are they not 
treated in the same manner 
as pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers? The Federal Drug 
Administration has strict 
testing procedures. Why 
shouldn 7 t the polluting in- 
dustries have to prove the 
safety of their products? In- 
stead, when it comes to air 
pollution, the burden of proof 
is on the scientific commu- 
nity and on the generał pub- 
lic. We are expected to prove 
that pollution is harmful." 

Marvin feels the same frus- 
tration. "If this were a hu¬ 
man health issue," he says, 
"with the preponderance of 
evidence there is right now, 
we wouldn 7 t allow it to con- 
tinue. There just aren 7 t 
enough advocates for the 
trees." &> 


/. W. Edwards is a free-lance 
writer who specializes in articles 
on the outdoois and on environ- 
mental topics. He lives in Bev- 
erly, Mass. 
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Ver monter: 
Avis Bruce-Hurley 



Wńtten and photographed 
by Katherine G. Loyell 


assengers boarding the Vermont Transit Lines bus 
for Boston in Rutland are apt to raise their eyebrows 
when they see Avis Bruce-Hurley behind the wheel. A 
tali blonde with piercing blue eyes, Avis in her olive uniform 
is hardly the picture of the traditional broad-shouldered małe 
driver of a 15-ton bus. But sińce 1979, she has been operating 
one of the outsized green-and-silver vehicles. Between Sun- 
day and Wednesday each week Avis makes three round trips 
from Rutland to Boston. She is Vermont Transit's only full- 
time female driver, and she has proved that gender is no 
obstacle in this job. 

When Avis, who is in her mid-40s and lives in Woodford, 
first saw the 1979 advertisement in the Bennington Banner 
for a part-time bus driver, she thought there was no point in 
applying. ''But when the ad continued to run for several 
weeks, in the end I sent in my resume," she recalls. "I figured 
all they could say was no." After considering her previous 
experience, which included driving school buses for the Ben¬ 
nington school district and a stint at a truck-driving school 
in New York State, the company said yes. Avis was hired to 
drive a van that served as a shuttle bus between Bennington 
and Pittsfield, Massachusetts. When that route was closed 
down in 1983, she was transferred to the Rutland office, 
where she was trained for the Boston run. 

It was a demanding course of preparation. "The instructor 
told me, 'Avis, this is survival training,' " she recalls. "Learn- 
ing to handle the bus blew away every concept of defensive 
driving as I had known it. Getting around Boston is not like 
driving in North Adams, where you can stop in the crosswalk 
and wave at the kids. In Boston, aggressiveness is the order 


of the day. If you don't take the opportunity to move, nobody 
will give it to you." 

Avis's family supported her decision to become a full-tirne 
bus driver. Her husband, Raymond Hurley, is a mechanic for 
the State Highway Department, and he understands what her 
job entails. "When I first started, it was a nice little part-time 
job driving a van. When my husband saw the situation had 
changed, we talked about it, and he said he considered it to 
be my decision, to be madę with his blessing," Avis says. 
"My son Andrew told me he didn't think much of it one way 
or the other. He said, 'Mom, you always were a bit peculiar!' 
I've always been attracted to trucks and heavy machinery." 

In addition to learning how to pilot a bus through Boston, 
she learned how to soothe irate passengers, to tote heavy 
suitcases and how to work smoothly within the Vermont 
Transit bus system. Teamwork is essential, she observes. 
Each driver must be able to pick up where the last one left 
off. Baggage must be properly transferred, special cases han- 
dled and schedules met. 

The 100 małe drivers working for Vermont Transit with- 
held judgment until they had determined whether or not Avis 
could measure up to the job. "That happens with every new 
trainee," she says. "No one automatically becomes part of 
the crew." Some drivers bent over backward to help, others 
stood on the sidelines, waiting to be convinced, but there 
were no practical jokes, no hazing. Inevitably it was an uneasy 
time, even though she received support from company offi- 
cials. 

"I didn't handle it all that well at first," Avis admits. "I 
had a chip on my shoulder, but eventually the other drivers 
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Yermont Transit's only full-time 
woman bus driver, ready to go. 



accepted me. I guess they figured that if I had what it takes 
to satisfy the company, I must be okay." 

Now an accomplished driver, she maintains a very Profes¬ 
sional manner, but manages to sneak in a little mothering 
when it's needed. "I can put my arm around a woman's shoul- 
der, which is something the małe drivers can't easily do. They 
have to be very cautious about that kind of thing." 

Along with every other Vermont Transit bus driver, Avis 
has had her share of unusual experiences. When an inebriated 
young man decided she was irresistible and attempted to 
envelop her in a bear hug as she was barreling down a hill at 
55 mph, "I knocked him fiat on the floor with my free hand, 
and then had him removed from the bus by the police at the 
next stop." 

The subtle art of handling passengers varies widely from 
driver to driver, she finds. "I can walk on a bus and feel the 
mood and then tell who the driver was before me. Some of 
the drivers are sunny and affectionate, while others are morę 
standoffish. You develop your own style and techniąue, and 
go with what works best. I tried being morę male-like, but 
that wasn't readily accepted, so now I smile a lot and am 
motherly. Tm naturally motherly." 

Sometimes even the most experienced driver runs mto 
trouble and the mood of the passengers can turn ugly. This 
happened once when Avis got caught in a traffic jam on an 
exceptionally hot summer day with a bus that had no air 
conditioning and an ailing clutch. "I had to locate a cop to 
get us out," she remembers. But by that time the bus had 
been delayed enough to miss a connection in Bennington. 
"When we arrived there was no bus waiting. I was close to 


being tarred and feathered." Avis put in a cali to headąuarters 
and was assured that a bus from Albany would be there in 
about 20 minutes. "Those were the longest 20 minutes of my 
life!" she declares. 

When people climb aboard the bus, there's almost always 
a comment on her gender. "Some passengers come right out 
and say, 'What's a nice little girl like you doing driving a big 
bus like this?' " she says. 

The reply? 

"Whatever comes to mind. Maybe 'Because my husband 
likes the paycheck/ or 'Actually, I weigh 145 pounds/ " she 
laughs. 

When she's not navigating the highways, Avis is likely to 
be found working with one of the standardbreds she and her 
husband train and show for sulky races. If not training or 
showing her horses, she may be found training or showing 
her schnauzers, which come in three sizes — giant, standard 
or miniaturę. 

Why don't morę women drive buses? Avis thinks the an- 
swer may be that many women aren't prepared to spend that 
much time away from home, or to accept the heavy respon- 
sibility that comes with piloting a bus. "The bus goes out in 
all weather, unless roads are flooded out or the snów is so 
deep nothing is getting through," she says. "The bus driver 
is captain of the ship, with the responsibility of seeing to it 
that all passengers arrive at their destination safely. While 
they're on the bus, they're my family." 


Katheńne G. Lovell of Ludlow is photo editor of the Black River 
Tribunc and a reporter for the Rutland Herald. 
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The Fali Ritual 



4 Look At Deer Hunting 

T ] he dentist and the lawycr like to hunt 
together, up in the mountains at the end of 
each November. "Never shot a deer yet," 
laughs one. "But I love it out there. In the 
woods that time of year? Listening. Waiting. 
Thinking — you know, trying to think just like 
a deer. It can be almost like meditating, like get- 
ting in tune with naturę. Getting to shoot a deer 
would be the least part of it — but that gives the 
whole thing purpose, understand?" 


By Don Mitchell 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 
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T ] he dairy farmer and the bulldozer jockey 
hunt together, too. "Those deer aren't espe- 
cially scared of me/' says one of them. "Not 
anymore, at least. Maybe they used to be. The 
last few years, though, every time I see one it's 
going fast the other way, free as a bird. And for 
every one of those, HI bet 10 morę stand real still 
and watch me walk right by. Oh, I'd never give 
it up." 

The retired blacksmith in a little farming town 
hunts, too — and one wali of his rambling house 
is covered with mounted antlers. "You know 
what?", he says. 'Tve decided Tm too young to 
Ithough the quit. I couldn't tell you why, it's just ... " he 
blinks his wide, keen eyes. "It's because they're 
out there." 

They are, indeed. And on opening day in Ver- 
mont, the hunters are out, too. In force. 


greatest threat 
to Vermont's 
herd is loss of 
habitat at cur- 
rent rat es of 
development f 
most of the 
State remains 
hospitable for 
whitetails . . . 


Any other Saturday, the cedar-clapboarded gas 
station south of Middlebury is the Brush Auto 
Co., out of which Bill Brush buys and sells used 
vehicles, fills an occasional tank and makes gen¬ 
erał car repairs. On opening day of deer season, 
though, it metamorphoses into a wildlife labo- 
ratory: Brush Auto becomes one of twenty bio- 
logical reporting stations staffed by a Vermont 
Fish and Wildlife Department biologist trained to 
check the deer kill. By day's end, the data col- 
lected here will considerably sharpen knowledge 
of how the vast, silent herd is doing, out there. 

The morning is cold — 17 degrees — and Bill 
Crenshaw shivers in a drafty repair bay, adjusting 
a platform scalę for the weight of the weathered 
particie board he hopes will keep the heads and 
flanks of whitetails from flopping on the concrete 
floor. Rifle season has opened at dawn, and there 
are places in the woods where already it sounds 
as if a war were going on. 

About 100,000 Vermonters — or one Citizen in 
five — and 20,000 out-of-staters had licenses to 
hunt deer last year. Of those, about 21,000 Ver- 
monters held permits to hunt antlerless deer, en- 
abling them to take a doe. With the herd 
estimated at about 100,000, opening-day hunters 
may well have the deer outnumbered. 

It is after eight. Any minutę, Crenshaw and 
Brush expect to see the harvest start rolling in. 
Half the total deer kill, Crenshaw explains, typ- 
ically occurs on the first weekend of rifle season. 
Thirty percent of the kill is apt to take place on 
opening day. After that, the deer get wary — and 
some hunters lose ambition. When a deer is 
"taken," law reąuires the successful hunter to 
bring it to any of several hundred reporting sta¬ 
tions to be duły recorded. The data trickles into 
a great statistical pool whose implications are 
then hotly debated for the next 12 months by 
sportsmen, legislators, animal rights activists, 
forestry and agricultural spokesmen, and Fish and 
Wildlife personnel. 

Deer in Yermont are legally owned by the State. 


























They are a resource; they can also be a liability, 
as when they browse young orchards or collide 
with moving cars. Properly managed, though, deer 
are a tremendous asset. Merely to glimpse them 
bounding off — at 30 miles an hour, jumping five- 
foot fences as though they weren't even there — 
is a thrill that ties the citizenry to its landscape 
and fosters a respect for naturę. It makes a person 
think: this land is good, this land nurtures life 
abundantly. And that is a true perception; al- 
though the greatest threat to YermonCs deer herd 
is loss of habitat at present rates of development, 
most of the State remains hospitable for white- 
tails. 

For many Vermonters, deer mean meat: well 
over a pound of venison per capita, in recent years ; 
a million dollars, say, in food value. And they 
bring in many times that in revenues from out of 
State, not just from hunters, and not just in li- 
censes. Non-Vermont hunters come here because 
the herd is New England's densest — morę deer 
per sąuare mile, which means morę opportunity. 
Without the out-of-state income, the Fish and 
Wildlife Department could scarcely fund its array 
of wildlife management programs. 

Vermonters love to argue about whether there 
are too few deer or too many, about whether does 
— who are mothers, after all! — should be gunned 
down, about whether land ought to be posted or 
not, and even about whether deer hunting should 
be banned as a barbarie anachronism. All this 
democratic shouting does add up, one way or an- 
other, in shaping deer herd management; but 
nowadays, the Fish and Wildlife Department has 
the responsibility of doing the research and rec- 
ommending how to keep the deer population in 
balance with its habitat. The state's Fish and 
Wildlife Board makes the finał decision. Its goal 
is to keep the herd in balance with its habitat, 
insofar as possible, and the chief method of reg- 
ulation is to license hunters to harvest the excess 
deer. 

Since a single buck can service many, many 
does, managing the deer herd's size without kill- 
ing females amounts to wishful thinking. So the 
Fish and Wildlife Department divides the State 
into 17 major deer management zones, and the 
hcrd's status is routinely monitored in each. Bc- 
fore hunting season, biologists decide how many 
antlerless permits in a given zonę should prove 
adeąuate to parę the herd to match its habitat. A 
hunter with an antlerless permit has an excellent 
chance — about one in four — of harvesting a 
deer. 

Naturę has its own system of deer herd man¬ 
agement. It is morę austere than licensing hunt¬ 
ers; and it is probably morę cruel. Timber wolves 
and mountain lions used to play a big part, but 
man has eliminated them in places like Vermont. 
Without such predators, deer populations in a 
given habitat tend to boom and crash repeatedly. 
At the end of a boom, much of the swollen herd 
is wcakencd because the wintcr food supply can- 
not keep pace with the deer's fecundity. Then 


comes a severe winter — or several of them — 
and the herd is decimated. Starvation is the surest 
killer, but dogs and disease can also wreak havoc 
when a herd suffers from malnutrition. Vermont's 
deer herd boomed in the late 1960s to at least 
200,000. Many hunters were successful. When 
things crashed, up to 200 carcasses of starved deer 
per sąuare mile littered winter yarding areas. 

The goal of deer herd management is to even 
out the boom-and-crash cycle. The idea is to cull 
the herd before too many deer become weak and 
scrawny. Collecting data from successful hunters 
is, therefore, crucial. Every deer taken must be 
legally reported. Every town clerk, every warden 
can take deer reports. Dozens of generał Stores, 
gas stations and sporting goods shops serve as deer 
reporting stations, too. Knowing what was killed 
is one thing; it is something else to have some- 
body like Crenshaw examine a sample of the har- 
vest in detail at a biological station. 

Crenshaw wants to make reporting a kill worth 
each hunter's while. He has a pocket fuli of jacket 
patches to distribute, each depicting two deer 
framed by the words, "Successful Vermont Deer 
Hunter." The platform scalę permits him to re- 
cord official carcass weights — the basis for futurę 
bragging — and he can officially adjust these for 
the presence or absence of various organs that 
many hunters leave in the woods. Perhaps Cren- 
shaw's biggest bait of all is that Bill Brush is stand- 
ing at his side. Brush compiles the nightly "Bill 
Brush Buck Bulletin Board," which local radio sta¬ 
tion WFAD broadcasts right after the 6 p.m. world 
and national news. 

"Okay, here we go," says Brush, peering out the 
frosted window. A Chevy Nova rolls up the drive- 
way to the station with a doe's head hanging out 
the half-open trunk. Blood is spattered on the 
bumper and on the green license piąte. The car 
backs up to the open bay, and a man well past 
retirement age climbs out in red woolens and a 
blaze-orange cap. He is alone. It is perhaps an hour 
sińce he took aim at his deer, but the momenCs 
excitement is still with him. If the man is 70, his 
eyes are 17 years old. 

"Fast? Let me tell you!" the hunter tells Cren¬ 
shaw. "They can run fast!" 

Crenshaw opens up the trunk. "Nice little 
doe," he says. "That'11 be some good eating." 

Crenshaw and Brush lift the doe and lay her on 
the scalę. Crenshaw pushes weights back and 
forth across the bar. "Eighty-two pounds," he 
says. 

"That's not too much deer," says the old-timer. 
"Goiły, she could run, though." 

"I'd like to cut the jaw," says Crenshaw. "To 
look at her molars. Long as you don't plan to 
mount the head?" 

"Go ahead," the man says. 

Crenshaw draws his hunting knife and slices 
open the doe's jaw from the lips back to the ear. 
Then he inserts a speculum into the mouth and 
pries it open, working against ńgor mortis. A puff 
of white steam comes from the deer's lungs — 


^ne 
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licenses last 
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F i ourteen years ago my wife 
i and I left our jobs in New York 
City and fled to Vermont to start 
a new life. We arrived during hunt- 
ing season, and with the gunshots of a 
war half a world away still echoing in 
my head, it seemed the solitude we 
longed for was besieged by a mob of 
blood lusting maniacs. Our reaction, 
after some debate, was to put up "No 
Hunting" signs the next November. We 
reasoned that we were doing it for the 
safety of the animals on our blossoming 
homestead, as much as for our own 
peace of mind. When some of the signs 
were tom down, my resolve was redou- 
bled. I mounted them on sturdy ply- 
wood the next season, and dragged a 
stepladder with me as I madę the 
rounds through the woods, putting the 
signs well up and out of reach. 

This tumed posting the land into a 
bit of an ordeal, but, with the firewood 
in and no snów for skiing yet, there was 
little else to do in the woods but trudge 
about dragging a stepladder. And grad- 
ually, it came to be my favorite time of 
year. I lingered, taking twice as much 
time to post as I should, watching and 
listening. There were the geese, for ex- 
ample. Their skeins, which first ap- 
peared during the glorious days of 
October, took on a sense of urgency in 
November. They would fly longer into 
the darkness, and lower as the weather 
worsened. With the arctic frozen solid 
and ice creeping across the still water 
here, these last flights of geese seemed 
to be pushing the limits of survival. On 
the heels of a northeaster, under scud- 
ding dark clouds, they seemed to be 
making little headway at times, with 
crosswinds tearing at their formations 
and pushing them sideways toward the 
sea. Still, they honked, though it was 
morę melancholy, with wind rattling 
the bare branches overhead. 

The woods sound different in No- 
vember anyway. With the leaves gone, 
the wind whistles through morę. 
Sounds carry farther, and on a dry, 
sunny day the steps of even a sąuirrel, 
gathering nuts for the larder, are am- 
plified all out of proportion by the dead 
leaves. But the forest floor's crispness 
doesn't last long, for the storms begin 
to appear morę regularly. 

Often, as I was out making the 
rounds, cold rain would mix with sleet 
and snów as yet another cold front 
pushed toward us with its heavy load 
of Arctic air. I remember this happening 



InTheNoyember-Grey 

Woods 

Why One Landowner 
Stopped Posting His Land 

By Nathaniel Tripp 


at dusk once. Then, during the night, 
the wet leaves froze while the deer trod 
across them, making their rounds. 
Toward dawn, some sleet and snów pel- 
lets came spitting down from the last 
ragged clouds of the front, filling the 
frozen footsteps. By the time I came 
along later in the day, dragging my step¬ 
ladder, brilliant sunshine had evapo- 
rated all the snów except that which 
lay nestled in the frozen, heart-shaped 
tracks, and they seemed as bright as 
neon, wandering through the woods. 
Gradually, I got to know the deer that 
way. I leamed their habits, and where 
to expect them. There was always a 
silly bunch of does. There were usually 
a few young bucks. And most years 
there was a big buck. I would come 
across the places where he scraped the 
ground. A few times I would hear him 
snort as I approached. Once, on a moon- 
lit night while I lay by an open window, 
I heard the crash of his antlers echoing 
through the valley, again and again. 

Of course there are other things going 
on in the woods besides the activity of 
the deer during those last few weeks of 
bare ground, lots of other things to see. 
The hardwood hills are largely grey, but 
the exceptions to that are spectacular. 
Leaves still cling to the oaks ; you can 
spot them from miles away by their 
coppery sheen. And something new 


here are the wild turkeys that scratch 
about beneath them. In the Iow, wet 
places the tamaracks are aglow with 
gold, their needles forming little halos 
around each twig, and the papery leaves 
still clinging to the beeches rustle like 
the voices of forest spirits on the slight- 
est breeze. 

After a few morę seasons of posting, 
the November woods had definitely 
won me over. Putting up the signs had 
become just an excuse to get out there, 
and at about the same time as I realized 
that, I also came to the conclusion that 
my signs probably didn't make much 
difference to the deer, did make a dif- 
ference to the neighbors, and had be¬ 
come, in effect, an anachronism. I quit 
posting. Relieved of my burdensome 
stepladder, hammer, nails and boards, I 
was free to wander much farther. I dis- 
covered a stand of wild apples up on a 
neighboring ridge, by the cellar holes of 
an abandoned farm. One tree there 
holds big red apples on its limbs nearly 
until Thanksgiving, and they stay firm 
and sweet and aromatic. 

Freed from my sign-posting respon- 
sibilities, I could follow a good set of 
tracks for as long as I pleased. Some- 
times, while doing this, I would run 
into a hunter or two. Usually they were 
young, teenagers, and I would sense 
their excitement at being in the woods. 
I could feel that excitement, too. There 
is a real thrill in coming across a fine 
set of tracks across the frosty grass on 
a cold November morning. There is a 
chill in the crisp air, and the crunch of 
freshly frozen earth underfoot. Some- 
times these hunters would look at me 
incredulously, though. Where was my 
gun? Hadn't I forgotten something? 

So, for three years I've been carrying 
a gun with me now and then while I 
trudge the November woods. In a way, 
I do it so that I won't be quite so em- 
barrassed when I run into other hunt¬ 
ers. And in a way I do it because it feels 
good. It makes me work just a little 
harder, walk a little farther, listen and 
watch a little morę intently. That big 
buck is around again this year, but Pm 
still not surę just what I might do if I 
ever catch him unawares. I don't really 
want to shoot a deer, but I do feel that 
I am morę a part of their world than I 
ever was before. 


Nathaniel Tripp is a freelance writer who 
lives in Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom re¬ 
gion. 
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inside, it is still warm. "One-and-a half years old," 
Crenshaw says. "Nice little doe. Where'd you 
take it?" 

"Cornwall Swamp. rve been watching deer 
down there all summer long." 

Crenshaw parts the fur of the doe's neck, hunt- 
ing for parasites. With a tweezers he removes a 
nearly microscopic tick and deposits it in a spec- 
imen jar. Then he gives the hunter a Successful 
Vermont Deer Hunter patch. 

"Weil, now — look at that," says the old-timer 
gratefully. He holds the patch up at arm's length. 
"Isn't that nice?" 

Crenshaw smiles. "It's our way of saying 
thanks for coming in to a biological reporting sta- 
tion." 

"Wished I'd had morę of a deer to bring in for 
you." 

"Maybe next year." 

"Weil, I hope. You know, I guess I've hunted 
deer in every corner of Vermont. Back in '62, I 
shot a 10-point buck. In Greensboro. Now, that 
was some deer — 28-inch rack, from tip to tip." 

Crenshaw nods, impressed. "What'd that buck 
weigh?" 

"Two hundred thirty-five pounds. Dressed." 

"I would have liked to have seen that buck," 
says Crenshaw, wistfully. "Did you mount the 
head?" 

"Oh, no — but I sold the rack, though. Sold it 
to some guy from down Massachusetts. He of- 
fered me $100 for it. I told him: 'Surę thing — 
now you can go brag.' " 

Crenshaw and Brush start loading the man's 
deer back into the trunk of his car. "Here come 
two morę," Brush says. "No wait — three morę." 

A station wagon, then a pair of pickup trucks 
puli into the parking lot; three men, one woman 
and several kids hop out. An eight-point buck is 
hauled down from the station wagon's roof and 
laid across the scalę. An entire family — husband, 
wife, and two teenage boys — appears to be re- 
sponsible. They hunt together, much like other 
families might go bowling; their red-plaid clothes 
look comfortably worn and their shoes are 
muddy. Unlike the old man with his little doe — 
one of the last deer he will take, perhaps — this 
family group betrays little excitement. Years of 
enjoying the Vermont outdoors stretch before 
them. The boys in particular are careful to display 
a polished, grownup taciturnity. 

"Who shot the deer?" asks Crenshaw. 

"I did," says the younger boy. Then a broad grin 
overtakes his face, and he has to add: "My first." 

"I always try to drive them toward the kids," 
the boys' father commcnts. Not that he is taking 
credit; this is a rite of passage for his son, and his 
eyes shine with authentic pride. "Didn't think 
Rick had much of a shot — but I guess he had 
enough of one." 

"Nice-looking buck," says one of several hunt- 
ers gathered around. 

"Awfully nice rack, too, for a young buck." 

The boy shrugs, almost shy now. "Looked to 


me like a 30-pointer," he jokes. 

"Did you want to mount the head?" asks Cren¬ 
shaw politely. He knows what such a trophy can 
represent to a Vermonter. "I would like to cut the 
jaw, but ..." 

"Surę. You go ahead." 

"It's to check the molars. Check the age. But I 
don't want to ruin the head for you." 

The woman — the hunter's mother — speaks 
up now. With pride, but with maternal authority. 
"We got one of those things hanging in the house 
already. I say one's enough." 

Crenshaw slices open the jaw and checks the 
deer's molars. "Two-and-a-half years old," he an- 
nounces. "This deer had some mighty good eat- 
ing, to grow that rack." 

"Belly was fuli of corn," the hunter's brother 
says. "I dressed him." 

"Weil," says Crenshaw, "that's the sort of deer 
we like to see." He pushes weights across the bar 
of his scalę, and logs the buck in at 143 pounds, 
dressed. Then he hands the boy a Successful Ver- 
mont Deer Hunter patch. The boy looks fit to 
burst. "Thanks," says Crenshaw, "for coming in 
to a biological reporting station." 

Several hunters help to load the buck back on 
the station wagon; then the next deer is hauled 
down. And three morę vehicles roli into the park¬ 
ing lot, each bearing a white-tail deer. It is scarcely 
10 a.m., but deer season is well under way. And 
for the lucky hunters — rich and poor, young and 
old — the harvest has begun to flow. 


At 15 minutes after 6 p.m., Bill Brush strides 
into the studios of Addison Broadcasting Inc. in 
Middlebury. He walks into the nerve center of 
WFAD-AM and introduces himself to Lucy Allen, 
the new evening disc jockey. The audience has 
just heard Dan Rather talk about Reagan and Gor- 
bachev, about Nicaragua and the State of the econ- 
omy ; now they are about to get the real news. 
Lucy plays a tape of a deer rifle 7 s sharp report, 
followed by a few bars of fancy banjo picking. 
"Here it is," she says into a mikę. "It's Billy Brush, 
with the Brush Auto Company's Buck Bulletin 
Board, spotlighting the area deer kill during this 
year's hunting season. Bill?" 

"Thanks a lot, Lucy." Bill adjusts the micro- 
phone, warming to his role. He pulls out a yellow 
pad scribbled with names and numbers. "Well, I'd 
say we're off to a pretty good start this season. 
Not too bad compared to last year, either. And I 
guess this cold snap really helped things out a bit. 
What we've been seeing down at the station are 
some beautiful deer. Nice size. Nice condition. 
First let's start off with the bucks. Now, up in 
Ripton, Ronnie Kemper shot a 126-pound spike- 
horn . . ." 


Don Mitchell has two professions. Author of many ar- 
ticles and two books on rural life in Vermont, he also 
runs a large sheep farm in New Haven. 
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By Judy Ross 


N ot even apple pie, the tradi- 
tional dessert of northem 
New England, can be con- 
sidered an unvarying de- 
light. In fact, apple pie, as produced in 
Vermont, is as varied and surprising as 
the Vermonters who produce it. 

New York City may be the Big Apple, 
but when it comes to variety in apple 
pie, Gotham has to take a back seat to 
Cambridge, Vermont. I know, having 
sampled the product in both places. 

Many Vermonters make their own 
personalized versions of the dessert, 
some hand-me-down heirlooms from 
great-grandma's kitchen, some fashion- 
ably calorie-conscious, some new-fan- 
gled macrobiotic creations. For a fuli 
appreciation of the versatility of this 
Great American Dessert, I recommend 
the scene of my own revelation: a 
church supper. 

As case in point, consider the smor- 
gasbord supper offered annually by the 
Cambridge Village United Church of 
Christ. Spread on long tables in the 
school gymnasium of nearby Jefferson- 
ville, the event is, in many ways, typ- 
ical. Paula Baizley, currently in charge 
of the event, scheduled this year for 
Oct. 4, observed that it has been a tra- 
ditional treat at this time of year for as 
long as she could remember. 

To choose any one pie to the exclu- 
sion of others — even after a sumptuous 
church-prepared meal — is agony to a 
food reporter. Therefore, in defiance of 
etiąuette, upon reaching the dessert ta- 
ble, I carved a thin sliver from several 
specimens. Each delivered a distinctive 
ąuality, varying in firmness, tartness or 
sweetness, traces of cinnamon or nut- 
meg, a dash of spirits, raisins, mapie 
syrup or cheddar cheese. 


And so, here are recipes for several of 
Vermont's most estimable apple pies. 

Begin with an all-purpose pie crust in 
a 9-inch piąte. The crust will comple- 
ment the fillings that follow, each a 
specialty of a resident of the area. 

Muffy Howard's apple pie filling is an 
heirloom recipe, handed down to her 
husband by generations of great-grand- 
mothers. It was originated over 200 
years ago by the Brewsters — the first 
family to homestead a farm in the vil- 
lage of Cambridge. Muffy and her hus¬ 
band still farm that land, and still savor 
what we may cali: 

THE FOUNDERS' APPLE PIE 

6-8 medium-sized Northern Spy apples 
(these keep shape best and resist turn- 
ing “mushy”. However, if this variety 
is not available, Mclntosh apples will 
do) 

3 /a cup granulated white sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
V* cup flour 
Va bar of butter 

Peel and slice the apples. Mix together with 
the cinnamon, sugar and flour. Place half of 
the apples in the bottom shell, sprinkle with 
cinnamon-sugar-flour mix. Add remaining 
slices of apple and sprinkle again. Dot top 
of apples with butter. Cover with top crust 
and pierce to allow steam to escape. Bakę at 
400° until apples begin to bubble (about 40 
minutes]. 

PAULA BAIZLEY'S 
MAPLE SYRUP PIE 

6 cups of apples, sliced and peeled (use 
Mclntosh for sweetness, Cortland if you 
prefer a tart filling) 
l /2 cup brown sugar 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
6 tablespoons mapie syrup 

Preheat oven to 425°. Mix sugar with apples 
and place in bottom crust. Melt butter, add 
half of the syrup, and pour mixture over ap¬ 
ples. Add top crust and pierce. Bakę 15 min¬ 
utes until crust sets. Pour remaining mapie 
syrup over crust to glaze. Replace in oven 
for another 25 minutes. 


DARCY MURPHY'S 
CHEDDAR CHEESE PIE 

2Vz lbs. apples 
Va cup sugar 
2 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
V* teaspoon nutmeg 

2 tablespoons butter, cut into smali pieces 
Raisins to taste 

6-8 slices Vermont cheddar cheese 

Peel, core apples and slice thick. Mix all in- 
gredients except cheese and place in pie 
shell. Cover with top crust, and pierce. Bakę 
15 minutes at 450°, then 30 minutes at 350°. 
Remove from oven, let stand a few minutes 
before cutting. Serve hot, inserting a slice of 
cheddar cheese in each wedge, between top 
crust and filling. 

LOUISE GREGORY'S 
CINNAMON APPLE CUSTARD PIE 

2Vz cups tart cooking apples, pared, cored 
and sliced thin 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

V 2 cup sugar plus 2 tablespoons sugar 

2 eggs 

lVa cup light cream 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
V 2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoon nutmeg 

Preheat oven to 400°. Prepare single crust 
with high fluted edges. Toss apples with Vi 
cup of sugar and lemon juice in large bowl. 
Arrange slices of apple in overlapping circles 
in pastry shell. Cover loosely with tinfoil. 
Bakę for 20 minutes; remove foil. Beat eggs 
slightly in smali bowl. Beat in cream, melted 
butter and nutmeg; pour mixture over apples 
and continue to bakę for 10 minutes. Sprin¬ 
kle remaining sugar and cinnamon over top 
and bakę 10 minutes longer, or until pastry 
is golden and custard is almost set. Cool on 
wire rack at least 2 hours before cutting. 

Judy Ross is an editor, writer and college 
teacher who specializes in writing about food. 
She lives in The Big Apple and visits Vermont 
for apple pie. 
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For a Vermonter, fali is bard to 
ooerlook. Beautiful, surę. But we 
always seem to see it with a paintbrush ^ 


Photo: Jon Gilbert Fox. Large photo: Geri Vartanian. 
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in our hana, or a Hammer , or 
a rake. No sooner do we squander 
time on backroad foliage 
contemplation than we remember 
our unkept promises to Windows 
and roofs, cornfields and potato 
patches. They remind us daily, 
with morę urgency as the 
season progresses, that something 
big and dark and cold 
is on the ► 
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way. We'd best be ready for it. 
The last days are the most precious; 
the last wami sunset, the last cold 
trip to the lakę. W/e savor them for 
the gold they are. 
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N eal Lovelette has found his 
niche. A senior electrical engi- 
neer with 30 years' experience 
at an AT&T plant in New Jersey where 
he earned $50,000 a year, Lovelette 
dreamed of retirement. But he didn't 
abandon his roots. He kept his Richford 
home and retumed to the community on 
vacations, year after year. 

With sadness he saw the economic 
health of the northern Vermont border 
town he loved decline, ravaged by high 
unemployment and the closing of many 
smali shops. 

And though he had never played a 
gamę of hockey in his life, Lovelette quit 
his job in July of 1985 and became a co- 
owner of Northland Products, a hockey 
stick manufacturing plant in Richford. 

Although it was defunct at the time he 
bought it, under Lovelette's direction 
Northland has begun to rise like a phoe- 
nix of the north woods from its Vermont 
ashes. With it have risen Richford's 
hopes for morę jobs, morę service-related 
businesses and morę tax revenues. 

The story of Northland Products is, in 
a larger sense, the story of the wood-prod- 
ucts industry in Vermont and its collab- 
oration with communities — large and 
smali — for the benefit of both. 

With forest acreage totaling 77 percent 
of land area in the Green Mountain State 
and with 17 percent of the Vermont man¬ 
ufacturing labor force employed in wood- 
related industries, the economic back- 
bone of Vermont may very well be madę 
of wood. 

If the timber harvest for 1984 — at 1.3 
million cords, the largest ever — were 
piled in a stack four feet high by four feet 
wide, the pile would extend from Ver- 
mont to Miami, Florida, and contain 
enough wood to manufacture morę than 
40 million Boston rockers or 10,000 tril- 
lion tooth picks. 

Vermont's forests are an immense re- 
source. They produce raw materials for 
lumber, paper, fuel and manufactured 
products. In addition, they are a play- 
ground for hikers, hunters, skiers and 
snów travelers. 

Those forests are expanding. Despite 
population pressures, the loss of some 
prime forestland to development, high 
property taxes and many other factors, 
the volume of trees in the state's forests 
has increased about 65 percent sińce 
1948. 

The demand for wood is not dwindling. 
The U.S. Forest Scrvice predicts an 80 
percent increase in the need for wood in 
the Northeast by the year 2030. 

And State officials hope to increase for¬ 


est use. "It's a resource and a crop to be 
harvested," said Bill Gove, the man in 
the State Forest and Parks Department 
whose job it is to increase use of Vermont 
wood. 

"We're promoting it because we're 
growing almost twice what we're cut- 
ting," said Gove, who is planning a book- 
let designed to promote Vermont forests 
among manufacturers of wood products. 

The wood products industry is the sec- 
ond largest sector of Vermont's manu¬ 
facturing economy, and produces a wide 
yariety of goods known throughout the 
world — from toys and sporting eąuip- 
ment to bowls and musical instruments, 
from furniture and log homes to clothes- 
pins and wood caps for flares. The in¬ 
dustry provides employment to 8,100 
Vermonters, part- and full-tirne work to 
morę than 10,000 others in supporting 
industries, plus millions in tax revenues 
to the State and local municipalities. Ver- 
mont produces about $550 million worth 
of wood products in a year, or about 15 
percent of its total manufacturing out- 
put, according to State figures. 

Among the yariety of wood products 
madę in Vermont, furniture is the most 
important. There are 20 plants and morę 
than 30 smaller custom shops employing 
morę than 2,000 skilled workers. The 
largest of these — in fact, the fourth larg¬ 
est manufacturing employer in the State 
— is Ethan Allen Inc., with 1,300 em- 
ployees working at plants in Randolph, 
Orleans, Island Pond and Beecher Falls. 

Set on the site of a sawmill built in 
1889, the Ethan Allen plant in Beecher 
Falls demonstrates the impact a wood- 
products manufacturer can make in a 
smali, rural community. Beecher Falls, a 
part of 1,196-resident Canaan township, 
is set in the northeast corner of the State 
along the Connecticut River within a 
half mile of both Quebec and New 
Hampshire. 

Wood is a staple of life there; most of 
the work force earns a living in the log- 
ging, sawmilling or wood manufacturing 
industries. In Essex County, 84 percent 
of all manufacturing jobs are in wood- 
related industries. 

The 488 workers at the 50-year-old 
plant use six million board feet of wood 
annually to produce 86,000 pieces of 
finely crafted bedroom furniture. 

It was the area's resources that origi- 
nally drew the Ethan Allen plant to the 
Northeast Kingdom a half-century ago, 
according to Wcndell Herman, plant 
manager. 

And today, the ready availability of 
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birch in the county, of hard mapie 
throughout the State — 23 percent of the 
stock volume of timber — and the large 
harvest of Eastern white pine in Vermont 
make the resource base an attractive 
reason to remain. The aesthetically 
pleasing knot structure of the pine, dis- 
tinctive beauty of the birch grain and the 
continuing popularity of mapie furniture 
are attractive enough to consumers to 
warrant increased production at the 
Beecher Falls plant even as other domes- 
tic furniture manufacturers are being 
hard hit by imports. 

Between the mili and the loading dock, 
three generations of area residents cut, 
recut and piane boards to size, pressure 
glue them together, shape and sand the 
wood to the style needed, fit the pieces 
into furnishings and apply the base coat, 
sealer, lacąuer and trim before finał in- 
spection. 

The work ethic of the labor force is 
another important factor in Ethan Al¬ 
len^ success. Dan Kurzman, director of 
education, management training and 
personnel, recalled being faced with a 
disgruntled employee to whom he was 
to present an attendance award. "Though 
she had an eight-year perfect attendance 
record, she was upset that she was sin- 
gled out for doing her job." 

"They're exceptional," Herman 
stressed. "They have the want and the 
willingness to do the job right." 

The Beecher Falls plant, the oldest of 
the 19 Ethan Allen operations, pays these 
employees $6.5 million a year in wages, 
is the largest taxpayer in Canaan and 
serves as the home of the Beecher Falls 
Volunteer Fire Department, which is 
madę up primarily of Ethan Allen em¬ 
ployees, and is a low-key, yet vital sup- 
porter of local schools. 

The Ethan Allen plant is the only 
stable part of the town's economy, pro- 
viding jobs at the plant and work to those 
involved in logging, said Canaan select- 
men Chairman Paul Jackson, supervisor 
in the plant's cutting room. 

"It is everything to the town," he said. 
"This would be a ghost town without it." 

Across the State on the eastern edge of 
the Green Mountain National Forest, the 
Pittsfield plant of Stanley Tools is a 
model of efficiency and self-sufficiency 
and a good neighbor to the valley's com- 
munities. 

Built five years ago to consolidate Ver- 
mont wood-use operations for Stanley 
Tools, the component plant manufac- 
tures handles for saws, scratch awls and 
screwdrivers, plus sticks for folding 
wooden rules, among other products. It 


is located in the middle of 12,500 acres 
of company-owned timberlands. 

These holdings, all within a seven- 
mile radius, provide the three million 
board feet of hard mapie, pine, white and 
yellow birch, ash and beech that pass 
through the Pittsfield plant's sawmill. 

Vermont provides wood-product in- 
dustries "a high ąuality log," said Pitts¬ 
field plant manager John Baker. Vermont 
hard mapie, which makes up half of the 
1.4 million board feet used at the plant, 
"machines very well" and is "clearer," 
with fewer knots and defects than mapie 
grown in other States. "It gives you the 
high-quality handle the Stanley name re- 
ąuires," Baker said. 

A model of efficiency, the plant is 
staffed by 52 employees, each of whom 
acts as an inspector concerned about 
turning out a high-quality product. 

"It's an exceptional work force that is 
not afraid to work," Baker said. 

Neither time nor materiał is wasted in 
the plant. An elaborate waste-recovery 
system uses sawdust, shavings and other 
green waste to supply all of the plant's 
energy needs. 

Only a smali part of the waste materiał 
produced by the plant is used to fire the 
boiler; the rest is sold. Bark is piled dur- 
ing the year and sold for landscaping in 
the spring. Chips are brokered to paper 
mills; dust and grit collected by an air 
filtering system are sold for floor-sweep- 
ing compound. 

In fact, such byproducts generate a 
quarter of the operations income. 

As with Ethan Allen in Canaan, Stan¬ 
ley is also the town's major taxpayer. 

"Our futurę looks pretty good," Baker 
believes. "Wood is seen as a mark of qual- 
ity." The fact that Stanley has tripled its 
work force sińce 1981 seems to bear him 
out. 

One hundred miles north along a quiet 
stretch of road outside of Fairfax, there 
is little to suggest that what happens 
there could greatly affect the spare time 
of an entire world. 

But a smali wooden sign and a tree- 
lined driveway mark the entrance to the 
wood-component manufacturer for what 
a recent Roper poll found was one of 
America^ most popular games — Scrab- 
ble. 

Spartan Industries, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Selchow & Righter Co., has 
stressed a quiet approach to domg busi¬ 
ness sińce it set up shop in a 5,000- 
square-foot former sawmill in 1979. 

Today its 90 employees produce 250 
million tiles per year and the racks for 


T 

;■ he wood products 
i industry is the second 
™ largest sector of 
the state's manufacturing 
economy. Its products rangę 
from clothespins to log 
cabins. It directly employs 
about 8,100 Vermonters and 
produces about $550 million 
worth of products a year, 

15 percent of Vermont's 
total manufacturing output. 
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Scrabble and its variations in a plant that 
has expanded several times to its present 
43,000 sąuare feet. 

In the seventies, those parts were madę 
in West Germany. Faced with an uncer- 
tain foreign timber market and problems 
with its European work force, Selchow 
&. Righter, working with the Vermont 
State Economic Development office, 
found a new home in the Green Moun- 
tains. 

"Scrabble is the main engine that 
drives Selchow & Righter," said Thomas 
Fetters, president of Spartan Industries 
and vice president of the parent com¬ 
pany. "Selchow & Righter had to go 
where the raw materiał was," he said. 
"And the materiał is here." 

One and one-half million board feet of 
hard mapie and beech, mostly from Ver- 
mont sources, are used at the plant an- 
nually to make morę than two million 
Scrabble games. 

"The hard mapie is essential to our op- 
eration," Fetters pointed out, adding that 
its sapwood is uniform in density, light 
in color and able to withstand the impact 
of hot-stamp printing. These ąualities 
are not as critical in the tile racks, which 
are madę of beech because of its ready 
availability in northwestern Vermont, 
its reasonable price and uniformity of 
color. 

Like the Stanley Tools Pittsfield op- 
eration, the emphasis is on energy effi- 
ciency. Wood discarded in production is 
used to meet all the heating needs of the 
well-insulated plant complex. Shavings 
are also sold to local farmers for bedding 
their animals and to local residents and 
maple-sugar producers as kindling. 

"They came in and didn't charge in," 
said Richard Soule Jr., chairman of the 
Fairfax Board of Selectmen. "Spartan is 
the kind of thing that the area needs. It 
melds right in, offers a lot of employment 
and does so in a ąuiet way. Isn't that what 
we really want?" 

"The town has been very good to us," 
Fetters said in response, noting that the 
tax stabilization plan that the town of- 
fered has allowed Spartan to grow in em- 

I ployment, in shipment of products and 
in consumption of materials every year 
sińce its opening. 

And though ąuiet, Spartan has not 
gone unnoticed. The New England Rural 
Leadership Program nominated Spartan 
as one of 17 industries in the region 
"achieving economic growth while pre- 
serving small-town identity." 

In Vcrmont, baskets are almost as pop¬ 
ular as Scrabble, thanks to the efforts of 


a Putney-based company that places a 
premium on ąuality and affordability. 

In 1941, Frank Wilson recalls, he pur- 
chased the former West River Basket Co., 
for "nothing down and $100 a month." 
After returning from the war, Wilson de- 
cided that he would hang some of the 
company^ baskets on a clothesline in 
front of a recently purchased gas station 
for passersby who might like to buy one. 

Today, that gas station across from the 
plant no longer exists. In its place is the 
Basketville factory storę, one of nine re- 
tail outlets in seven States. They did 
morę than $7 million worth of business 
last year. 

With the opening of two new Stores 
this year, a mail-order business last year 
and a Wholesale concern that includes 
such clients as L.L. Bean, Sears, J.C. Pen¬ 
ney and some in Japan, Basketville con- 
tinues dramatic growth as a wood- 
products manufacturer, yet remains 
committed to old-fashioned standards of 
ąuality. 

The 73-worker factory is one of only 
two in the country to make buckets and 
pails the old-fashioned way, from Eastern 
white pine staves held together with 
rims instead of from boards glued to¬ 
gether. 

Ash logs are sawed in the Basketville 
mili into one- or two-inch-thick planks 
that are then soaked to make the wood 
morę pliable before it is cut into thin 


strips. These strips are woven to form the 
basket's base, soaked, set in molds and 
dried before the sides, handles and birch 
covers are built. 

"We make the best baskets at the best 
prices," Wilson believes. "We know we 
do." 

"We have three things going for us: we 
make the best ąuality baskets; the best 
materials for those baskets are from 
Windham County; and the people here 
know how to make them," said his son, 
Steve, company president. 

Morę than 97 percent of the 458,000 
board feet cut in the sawmill is from Ver- 
mont. The ash in Vermont is superior, 
the younger Wilson said. It can be cut 
thin, and yet remain strong and supple. 

Pine, on the other hand, is "very abun- 
dant," less expensive and machines very 
well, he said, all necessary in the pro¬ 
duction of rounded staves and, ulti- 
mately, an inexpensive bucket. 

Even with the availability of the wood, 
the workers, most of whom reside within 
20 miles of the plant, make the differ- 
ence. "They're old-fashioned people with 
old-fashioned values," he said. "They're 
dedicated to the company. They always 
give an honest day's work for an honest 
day's pay." 



Madeleine M. Kunin in Montpelier. Included are items from 
several manufacturers who are a representative sample of Ver- 
mont furniture makers: 


Workspace Inc. of Chelsea, Martin Tucker, president. The 10- 
year-old company employs 25 people and manufactures a linę of 
contemporary red oak furniture. 

Wanderlust Woodworks of Calais, a custom furniture shop run by 
Robin & Steve Chase. 

Pompanoosuc Mills of East Thetford, Dwight Sargent, president. 
The company employs 35 and manufactures contemporary hard- 
wood furniture. 

Lyndon Woodworking of Lyndon, a 14-year-old company owned 
by Bruce & David Allard that specializes in oak and cherry tables. 

Neudorfer Inc. of Waterbury, Robert Neudorfer, president. The 
firm employs eight and manufactures a contemporary linę of red 
oak dining room and office furniture. 

The Hale Co. of East Arlington, Roy Bennett, manager. A long- 
time Vermont company that's been manufacturing furniture sińce 
1860, it employs 90 and manufactures mapie and oak chairs. 
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But there are problems. With machine- 
ry that is not automated, an operation 
that has changed little sińce its founding, 
and morę and morę higher paying jobs 
opening up in the machinery and elec- 
tronics industries, it 7 s harder and harder 
to find people who want to do wood- 
working, Wilson said. 

Facing increased costs for labor and 
raw materials and the constant challenge 
of offering ąuality at affordable prices, 
Basketville, like many other Vermont 
wood manufacturers, has turned its trash 
into treasure. The chips and sawdust re- 
maining from production are used to heat 
the plant and factory storę and meet 
much of the manufacturing energy 
needs. "Without it, we'd be out of busi¬ 
ness," he said. 

While they carry an extensive linę of 
imported woodenware in addition to 
their products, the Basketville retail 
Stores also serve as a place to sell area 
craft goods. In the Putney and Sunder- 
land Stores alone, morę than $500,000 
worth of Vermont products from local 
manufacturers are sold. 

As one of the major taxpayers and em- 
ployers in the southeastern Vermont 
town, Basketville "means a great deal to 
us," said Putney Board of Selectmen 
Chairman Peter Shumlin. 

"The beauty of Basketville is that it is 
a family-run company with roots in Put¬ 
ney," he said. "It makes a product that 
is sold throughout the world and is a 
source of a lot of pride for people through¬ 
out the area." 

Neal Lovelette came back to his native 
Richford with a strong belief in his abil- 
ity to make a difference and in Richford's 
ability to bounce back. 

In the 1950s, a priest who served the 
community began a hockey-stick factory 
to stimulate the town's sagging econ- 
omy. In the late seventies, Northland 
Products bought the facilities and 
brought its corporate headąuarters from 
Minnesota to Vermont. 

But the company that could boast that 
its product was used by the likes of Gor- 
die Howe, Bobby Hull, Stan Mikita, Tony 
and Phil Esposito, Gilbert Perrault, 
Denis Potvin and Wayne Gretzky fell 
prey to overexpansion and high interest 
rates. Its bankruptcy threw morę than 
100 people out of work and plunged the 
local economy back into torpor. 

"I looked at the plant as a way of pro- 
viding employment and expanding the 
economic base of the town," Lovelette 
recalls. "I saw the opportunity to get it, 
the opportunity to get morę employment 


in the town and get the economy going 
again." 

After three years of dormancy, North¬ 
land re-entered the fiercely competitive, 
$80 million hockey-stick market. Al- 
though it also manufactures such items 
as canoe paddles and lacrosse helmets, 
the Northland name is founded on 
hockey sticks. Neatly stacked ash, most 
of it from sawmills within a 15-mile ra- 
dius of the plant, is piled throughout the 
original Quonset hut erected 30 years ago 
by Father George St. Onge. 

"The properties of northern ash — 
strength, rigidity, flexibility and light 
weight — make it the wood of choice," 
Lovelette said. 

The ash blanks are first graded accord- 
ing to grain, appearance and stiffness. 
The long handles are "kerfed" (slitted) so 
that a blade can be mated to them. The 
blades — the part of the hockey stick that 
actually whacks the puck — can be 
straight or curved, in a wide variety of 
styles. 

Once assembled, the sticks are sprayed 
with epoxy, reinforced with fiberglass 
and then decorated with silk screening 
and paint, vinyl or mylar. Despite a 
strong dollar and import duties raising 
the cost of the Northland stick in Can- 
ada, most of the bundles of sleek ash 
hockey sticks will be shipped across the 
border to Quebec. "The Northland name 
stands for ąuality and people will pay to 
buy a good stick," Lovelette said. 

The Northland name and stick are re- 
sponsible for projected 1986 sales top- 
ping $1 million. And as sales grow, so 
too will the plant's employment, which 
is expected to double or triple its original 
11 employees within two years. 

There is already a generał sense of op- 
timism sińce Northland's return, said 
James Ouelette of the Richford Eco¬ 
nomic Advancement Corp. 

"Northland Products has the potential 
of being one of the largest employers in 
the area," he said. "And if we were to see 
employment double, we would see a like 
number of jobs created in the service sec- 
tor." 

Neal Lovelette's happiness in his suc- 
cess is eąualled by his sense of mission. 

"I like the people, I like the seasonal 
change, the ąuiet living," he said. 
"Maybe through this industry, I can help 
Richford be what it used to be." 


Mark Lombard, a Burlington writer and jour- 
nalism professor at St. Michael’s College, is 
executive editor of the Vermont Catholic 
Tribune. 
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tamping and 

l j Steaming: Vermont 

^ J wood is a key part 

of the manufacturing 
plans of a wide variety of 
industries here. At the Selchow 
& Righter plant in Fairfax, 
Scrabble Tiles are stamped 
(opposite, above left), while 
at Putney's Basketoille (above 
right), Al Hanson steams wood 
before cutting and bending it 
into baskets. At Northland 
Hockey in Richford, Joannę 
Tracy's sharp eye keeps yuality 
a major ingredient in the 
firm's hockey sticks. 
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The Rabbit Hill Inn 




Photograph by 
Hanson Carroll 


about the inn's history. In the 
1830s, morę than 100 freight 
wagons passed daily through 
the village that is now Lower 
Waterford. Laden with mapie 
products, produce and Fair¬ 
banks scales, the wagons madę 
the 14-day round trip from Bur¬ 
lington to Portland, Maine, by 
Crossing the then-undammed 
Connecticut River at shallows 
near the village. That handy 
water-ford gave the village its 
name, and the needs of weary 
teamsters gave it an inn that, at 
the time, was owned by Fred 
Cross and O.G. Hale and called 
Fred Cross's Churn. After pass- 
ing through a series of owners 
and incarnations, the inn's two 
buildings and land were bought 
by the Charltons in 1980. Erie, 
an engineer, and Beryl, a nurse, 
had travelled all over the world 
and examined inns throughout 
the U.S. before settling on the 
warmth and coziness of Rabbit Hill. 

"We had wanted a business of our own when the kids were 
through school," Erie would tell me later. "And we just loved 
New England. I was bom up north in England, near the Scot- 
tish border. The people and countryside of northern New 
England are very similar to that area. Before settling on this 
place we saw this whole country, the Pacific Northwest, all 
of it. But we just loved New England." 

We could have stayed a long time in our rooms at Rabbit 
Hill. They were bright with yellow-flowered wallpaper, and 
the cushioned bench-tops in the dormer window nooks were 
perfect for extended, window-gazing reveries. There was the 
fireplace, of course, and the furnishings were solid and com- 
fortable, rather than delicate museum pieces. The rooms 
smelled good, too: like wood smoke and potpourri and clean 
linen and waxed floors. They were the kind of rooms in which 


By James Tabor 


W E HAD BEEN driving 
three hours over 
snow-slicked roads 
with a fussy baby, and night 
was not far away when we 
parked in front of the Rabbit 
Hill ImTs glowing Windows. 

Inside we were met at once by 
Beryl Charlton's reassuring 
smile and brisk English accent: 

"Weil, hello there!" Both were 
morę than welcome, as were 
the big, comfortable chairs in 
the imTs living room. We sank 
into these and chatted for 
a while, absorbing warmth 
from the woodstove and im- 
pressions from the relaxed and 
comfortable room. At the far 
end nestled a cozy bar. There 
were tables for chess and dom- 
inoes, and one with an im- 
mense jigsaw puzzle, half- 
finished. Bookcases over- 
flowed with old books and 
magazines. 

Before long, silver-haired Erie Charlton appeared and took 
us next door to our room in the Briar Patch, the smaller and 
older of two buildings in which Rabbit Hill Inn lodges guests. 
Our room turned out to be a suitę, which Erie left us to explore. 
The front room with twin beds offered a stunning view of the 
mountains of New Hampshire's Presidential Rangę, fading 
from view in the twilight. A connecting bathroom joined the 
front room to a living room big enough to hołd a couch, easy 
chairs, dressers, double bed, desk and long pine-plank table 
without feeling at all crowded. In the bathroom we found 
scented soap in little boxes, and piles of luxurious towels: 
thick, rough-napped beauties big enough to wrap twice around 
you. In the living room fireplace, Erie had laid kindling and 
paper for us. I added logs and a match, and soon we were all 
settled on the couch for a session of early-evening fire-gazing. 
It was a good time to browse through old books and to learn 
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it would have been easy to spend a winter. 

Before long it was time for dinner, and we walked next door 
to the main inn. We toured its upstairs rooms first, finding 
them smaller but morę richly furnished than our Briar Patch 
ąuarters. When I come back, I'll give Room B a try. Furnished 
with antiąues, an oriental rug and a stately four-poster bed 
with canopy, it's also called the "Honeymoon Room/' because 
so many have begun there. Like our own ; the Honeymoon 
Room had a fireplace, and like all Rabbit HilFs 20 rooms, it had 
its own bath. // We / ve found," Erie said, "that guests do not nec- 
essarily care about telephones or televisions, but they do prefer 
their own bathrooms." 

In the downstairs dining 
room there was an interesting 
medley of guests. Off in one 
corner sat a young man who 
might have been a very suc- 
cessful rock guitarist. His girl- 
friend had the look of New 
York, and they both appeared 
enchanted with their decid- 
edly un-Soho surroundings. 

Closer to us were an older cou- 
ple, obviously seasoned trav- 
elers and inn-lovers, who 
chatted knowledgeably about 
European roof-thatching styles 
and the capabilities of Ameri¬ 
can fighter aircraft. 

Dinner turned out to be 
memorable both for the food 
and for a beyond-the-call-of- 
duty performance by Beryl. 

Our first course, country pate, 
was as good as any I've ever 
eaten. (For BeryFs recipe, see 
the accompanying box.) Pep- 
pery, firm, absolutely devoid 
of fat and gristle, it held an as- 
tonishing variety of flavors in 
balance without losing the 
identity of any. We were just 
about to slice into Steak Farci 
when Jack, our three-month- 
old son, let out a wail. He'd 
been fighting an earache, and 
we'd been holding our breath, 
hoping that his good spirits would hołd through dinner. When 
it appeared that they would not, we reluctantly prepared to 
evacuate — ąuickly. Before we could jump, however, Beryl, 
a former nurse and mother of several children, appeared. In 
her arms Jack's tears turned to smiles, and we saw neither 
again until dessert was finished. The Steak Farci, a sirloin 
sliced and stuffed with shallots and mushrooms, was tender 
enough to cut with a fork. For dessert we had English trifle, 
which was good (though too heavily laced with sherry) and 
Indian pudding, which was great: thick with molasses and 
brown sugar, piping hot, and capped with a white crown of 
ice cream. Beryl and Jack reappeared as we were sipping cof- 
fee. Jack was smiling, we were grateful, and Beryl had lost 
not one bit of that indomitable composure that the English 
invented, perfected and continue to monopolize. 

The next morning we took a pre-breakfast walk through the 


tiny village of Lower Waterford. The main and only Street is 
Pucker Street. Across from the inn stands the white Congre- 
gational church and next door to that an old building that 
houses the town's post office, library and clerk. Farther along, 
we passed a series of very old houses with elegant lines and 
identical uniforms of sparkling white paint, green shutters and 
red doors. It looked as though they had all been owned by one 
person with an affinity for homogeneity, and that was exactly 
what had happened. In the 1920s, a wealthy Englishman 
named J.W. Davies bought not only the inn but all the houses 
on Pucker Street and painted them to match. Mr. Davies, as it 
happened, madę his fortunę by importing the European pro- 

cess of milk homogenization 
to the United States. His 
houses are now individually 
owned, but the pristine paint 
schemes remain as a tribute to 
the village's tradition. 

Other details of the inn are 
also fascinating. The main 
inn's four large Doric col- 
umns, for instance, were each 
madę from single pine trees 
cut in New Hampshire and 
dragged by oxen across the fro- 
zen Connecticut River in the 
1840s. The golden eagle near 
the peak of the roof was hand- 
painted in the 1850s by a guest 
who ran up morę of a hotel bill 
than he could pay. And Rabbit 
Hill itself was named by J.W. 
Davies' wife, who, during her 
walks through the country- 
side, found a nearby knob ov- 
erflowing with cottontails. 

Our walk finished, we en- 
joyed a breakfast that included 
English sausages, easily the 
best in the world, and contem- 
plated the day that lay before 
us. Should we go for a walk in 
the autumn woods, browse 
through neighboring antiąue 
shops, have a look at nearby 
Moore and Comerford dams or 
take a foliage drive over the 
area's many back roads? Weil, there was no hurry. There was 
time to sip morę good coffee and chat with Erie and let the 
day unfold as it would. That's one of the nicest things about 
the Rabbit Hill Inn, in fact. It's an inn where time takes its 
time. 

The Rabbit Hill Bill: 

Price: From $35 to $65 per room, double occupancy, European 
Plan (meals not included). Rates are slightly higher during 
fali foliage and holiday seasons. 

Out et) About: XC and downhill skiing in winter; fishing, 
canoeing and hiking in summer, on or near the Connecticut 
and Ammonoosuc rivers; birding and ruffed grouse hunting 
in autumn; antiąuing, sugaring and loafing in spring. For in- 
formation and reseryations, contact the Rabbit Hill Inn, 
Lower Waterford, Yermont 05848: (802) 748-5168. 



The Rabbit Hill Inn 's Country Pate 


3/4 lb. chicken livers 

1/4 cup brandy 

1/3 cup white winę 

2 cloves garlic, crushed 

2 bay leaves 

1/2 lb. pork sausage 

meat 

1/4 lb. cooked ham 


1/8 tsp. freshly ground 
black pepper 
1/4 tsp. dried thyme 
1/8 tsp. sagę 
1 orange ńnd, grated 
1/4 cup light cream 
4 slices white bread, 
not too fresh 


• 1/2 lb sliced bacon 

Marinate livers in brandy, winę, garlic and bay leaves 
overnight. Remove bay leaves and puree livers with the 
marinade. Saute sausage until pink, and grind 
coarsely. Grind ham coarsely. Shred bread and soak 
in cream. Combine the liver puree, sausage, ham and 
shredded bread. Add pepper, thyme, sagę and orange 
rind. Mix thoroughly. Pour mixture into a 9-by-4-inch 
loaf pan lined crosswise with bacon strips. Fold bacon 
over top of loaf. Cover with aluminum foil. Place loaf 
pan in a larger pan containing 1 Vi inches of hot water. 
Cook 1Vi hours in a 350° oven. Press pate by filling 
another 9-by-4-inch loaf pan with ice cubes and plac- 
ing it on top of the pate. Leave overnight. Serve on 
fresh lettuce leaves, garnished with hot mustard. 
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YES! Please send a one-year subscription of Vermont 
Life Magazine at just $7.50. 


□ Payment of $7.50 is enclosed. 
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State 


Payment or charge must accompany order. Sorry , we cannot bill. Yermont residents 
add 4% sales tax for Yermont deliveries. Foreign postage , add $2.00 per year. 
Send your order to Yermont Life, 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, YT 05602 
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WINDOWS TO WERMONT ■ 


■ LEAF PEEPER’S GUIDE 


Reserve Your Yermont Life Calendars Now 


1987 VERMONT LIFE 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK 


The engagement calendar filled 
with 55 colorful photos of Yer¬ 
mont. Wire bound, so it lies fiat, 
and durable to last the whole year. 
A favorite gift. 

5 3 /4 x 814, EB7011, $6.95 


1987 VERMONT LIFE 
WALL CALENDAR 


VERMONT FOR EVERY SEASON 

Vermonts finest photographers and writers 
gather together in this book to celebrate 
the four seasons in rich color. Contributors 
include George Aiken, Richard Brown, 
Ralph Nading Hill, Richard Howard and 
others who provide an intimate, often 
humorous, always deeply felt portrait of 
the Green Mountain State. 


9 x 12, 160 pp, illus., cloth, YES001, 


VERMONT LIFES GUIDE TO FALL FOLIAGE 

by Gale Laurence 
Illustrations by Adelaide Murpby 


Now is the time to reserve your 
1987 Vermont Life Wall Calendars. 
Thirteen colorful photographs of 
Vermont at her most scenie make 
this the most loved calendar of 
New England. Plenty of space for 


daily notes, printed on heavy 
paper, and bound in strong wire. 
We’ll send it to you in a colorful 
mailer, too. 

8 x 101/2. WC7010, $5.95 


Totally unique, a guide to the most colorful trees of New England 
as they appear in autumn. Heres a readable, pocket-sized 
companion guaranteed to enhance the pleasure of fall s color. 
Vemiont Lifes Gidde to Fali Foliage provides: 

• a description of 15 clifferent trees and shrubs common and 
colorful in New England 

• background to the process of changing leaf color 

• fully illustrated drawings for easy Identification 

• speedy reference to trees by leaf color 

• color photography of autumns landscape 

• ideas for fali foliage trips in Vermont with maps 

Written for the beginning leaf peeper, serious hiker, and everyone 
who lives within the richness of New Englands autumn. Order 
one for yourself, and one for a friend, too. 

4V* x 6, 64 pp., illus., paper, GFF006, $3.95 


Use the handy order form facing this page 
or cali 802-828-3241 
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By Tom Watkin 
Illustration by Karen Watson 




I / n a quiet spring afternoon in Montpelier, the 
W M freshman member of the Vermont Supreme Court 
f f leaned down over a microphone in the state's Pa- 

^^vilion Auditorium, furrowed his ink-black eyebrows 
and delivered the finał flourishes of a speech that had 
kept his listeners rapt. 

"May it never be said of us that liberty vanished because 
we failed to stretch forth a saving hand while there was still 
time / " said the 6-foot-4-inch-tall judge, scowling down at his 
audience of lawyers and historians. "Rather let history say 
that working together, professor and student, lawyer and 
judge, we kept liberty aglow — at a time when the flame 
flickered in Washington — like those monks who kept clas- 
sical learning alive in the Dark Ages so that it might be 
rediscovered in the Renaissance." 

Associate Justice Thomas L. Hayes was acting a part that 
Vermont judges rarely play — that of a salesman. In a voice 
punctuated with a dose of Sunday pulpit zeal, Hayes was 
trying in his 1986 speech to persuade lawyers to begin using 
a 209-year-old document some had never before read — the 
Vermont Constitution. 

Since 1982, the Vermont Supreme Court has been trying 
to breathe new life into the state's constitution, which has 
been ignored by lawyers and judges sińce the early 1950s, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court under Chief Justice Earl Warren 
established the federal constitution as the fountainhead of 
individual liberties for Americans. 

But several Vermont justices believe that in the face of an 
increasingly conservative, non-activist court in Washington, 
the only way to safeguard rights long cherished by Ver- 
monters is to redefine and reassert them under the state's 
own constitution. 

Ronald Collins, a professor at Willamette University 
School of Law in Oregon and a leading authonty on State 
constitutional law, says that Vermont's justices developed 


and then nurtured the idea of using the State constitution as 
a means of holding the state's own against the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Many other States are now following the trail that was 
blazed in Montpelier, he said. 

"The whole country, especially the eastern seaboard, is 
exploding now and Vermont is at the forefront — the supreme 
court in Vermont has said it is going to think on its own 
feet," Collins said. 

Charles Martin, a Barre lawyer and historian, believes that 
the resurgence of interest in State constitutions will continue 
to build over the next 20 years in Vermont and across the 
country. 

"The United States Supreme Court is backing away from 
its former activist role; the State courts are becoming much 
morę active in social issues and are filling that vacuum. The 
old Warren majority is now a minority," he said. 

In an interview, Hayes explained that he and the court's 
four other justices are concerned about a retreat by the U.S. 
Supreme Court from support of individual liberties. He said 
the State court wants to ensure that Vermont liberties do not 
suffer as a result. 

In his Montpelier talk at a conference on the constitution, 
the former lieutenant governor said that carefully crafted 
State rulings, based sąuarely on Vermont constitutional 
grounds, can keep the U.S. Supreme Court from reviewing 
Vermont's decisions. 

The first sign of Yermont's revived interest in the State 
constitution surfaced on May 28, 1982, with a case involving 
the state's blue laws, which the court declared unconstitu- 
tional. Former Yermont Chief Justice Albert Barney wrote 
the opinion. The constitutional importance of that case went 
virtually unnoticed by the Vermont bar and when the opinion 
was handed down, a few lawyers said they were perplexed to 
see it grounded on the Yermont Constitution rather than on 
the usual federal grounds. 
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It was followed ąuickly that year by State v. Badger, in 
which for the first time the court put lawyers on direct notice 
that they could no longer afford to ignore the State consti- 
tution. 

"Our duty to enforce the fundamental law of Vermont, our 
role in the federalist system, and our obligation to the parties 
thus compel us to address . . . the Vermont Constitution, 77 
wrote Associate Justice William C. Hill of Monkton. 

The admonitions in the Badger case were noticed by a few 
legał scholars in other parts of the country, but apparently 
not in Vermont, where according to Hill and Hayes, lawyers 
continued to pay little heed to the State constitution. Some 
began citing the constitution in their arguments, but few 
went on to explain in detail why the document pertained to 
an argument — a legał process called "briefing. 77 

Hill said the distinction between citing and briefing is an 


important one because without a well-briefed argument, the 
court lacks the proper resources to dispose of a case fairly. 
7 / We 7 ve been waiting for someone to brief the Vermont Con¬ 
stitution and tell us what it means, 77 Hill said, adding that 
his court does not act in a vacuum, but depends heavily on 
the skill of lawyers to research, interpret and explain new 
points of law. 

"We have one of the finest constitutions of any State, 77 said 
Hill. 77 Ours is eąual to many and superior to a great many. 
I 7 d like to see it used. 77 

The real bombshell of the new constitutional movement 
hit on Aug. 9, 1985, when in a routine drunk driving appeal, 
State v. fewett, a unanimous court told Vermont lawyers in 
an opinion written by Hayes that it would no longer hear 
their appeals unless the State constitution, when applicable, 
was fully briefed. The court went on to suggest that lawyers 



THE 1777 CONSTITUTION: 
LIBERTY DEMANDED 

By Charles Martin 



onsidering the value Vermonters have always 
placed upon their land, it should not seem 
surprising that Vermont 7 s long-running land 
disputes with New York were a major factor in the 


political climate that produced the Green Mountain State 7 s 
first constitution. 

In the late 18th century, years of dispute with New York 
authorities over land titles, and the death of two farmers in 
the 7/ Westminster Massacre 77 of 1775 (an outbreak of violence 
triggered by a New York attempt to enforce its jurisdiction) 
had left relations between Vermont and New York bitter. 

One way out of the web of claims and counterclaims over 
the ownership of their farms was statehood for Vermont. So 
in 1777, Vermonters met in Windsor to declare themselves 
independent from the hated /7 Yorkers 77 and the English king. 
They then appealed to the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia to be recognized as a State. Since the Continental 
Congress had previously applauded the capture in 1775 of 
Fort Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys, they anticipated little resistance. They did not reckon 


on the political power of New York to thwart their petition 
for statehood. 

However, Vermont was not without friends in the Conti¬ 
nental Congress. Dr. Thomas Young, a delegate from Penn- 
sylvania, was a friend of Ethan Allen when they both lived 
in Connecticut. He promised his support and suggested the 
Pennsylvania Constitution as a model for the organization of 
a State government in Vermont. Dr. Young is also credited 
by some with suggesting the name /7 Vermont. 77 

Even as the New York delegation in the Continental Con¬ 
gress was working to defeat Vermont 7 s attempt to become a 
State, the Vermonters were busy creating a constitution. The 
delegates who met at Windsor in July of 1777 used the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution as a model, but did not blindly follow 
what the Pennsylvanians had done. In the very first article, 
the Vermonters prohibited slavery, which was yet to be done 
by the other States and was almost a century away from being 
prohibited by the United States Constitution. 

In the midst of their work, word came to the delegates at 
Windsor that British General John Burgoyne was marching 
south from Canada along the shores of Lakę Champlain with 
an army of redcoats and Indians. Fearing for their homes and 
families, the delegates began preparing to meet the enemy. 
However, a severe thunderstorm struck, preventing the del¬ 
egates from leaving. Interpreting this storm as a sign from 
God, they retumed to finish drafting the constitution. After 
completing it, they still had time to check Burgoyne 7 s ad- 
vance at the Battle of Bennington in August of 1777. 

Vermont 7 s attempt to obtain recognition as a State from 
the Continental Congress died with the death of its principal 
supporter, Dr. Young, in the winter of 1777. Vermont then 
had to wait until 1791 for its admission to the union by the 
United States Congress. 

Although other State constitutions have changed over the 
years to retain little of their original appearance, Vermont 7 s 
still reads much the same as it did in 1777. The uncompro- 
mising demand for liberty and freedom still rings loud and 
elear in the same words that the framers drafted over 200 
years ago in the midst of the providential thunderstorm in 
Windsor that assured continuation of the ąuest for an inde¬ 
pendent Yermont. c & 


Attorney Charles Martin of Barre is a longtime student of Vermont’s 
constitution and the history of early Yermont. 
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who shirked that duty did so 
at their own peril. "We were 
trying to tell attorneys 'You 
may be taking a chance on 
malpractice if you fail to cite 
the State constitution/ " said 
Hayes in an interview. 

According to Professor 
Collins, the Jewett case has 
become of national interest 
because it means the court 
has begun playing hardball 
with the State bar — telling 
lawyers to "use the constitu¬ 
tion or else." 

"It is center stage at all the 
conferences now," Collins 
said. 

In the Jewett case, Hayes 
tried to spell out what he and 
other members of the court 
hoped lawyers had already 
figured out for themselves. 

"This occasion makes elear 
the need to raise the piane of 
consciousness of bench and 
bar about the resurgence of federalism that is sweeping across 
the country," Hayes wrote. "One longs to hear once again of 
legał concepts, their meaning and their origin. All too often 
legał argument consists of a litany of federal buzz words mem- 
orized like baseball cards." 

The Jewett case stands apart from other supreme court cases 
in morę ways than one — it is packed with philosophical as 
well as legał pointers. Because he believes lawyers are on the 
threshold of developing an entirely new body of law, Hayes 
ąuoted both President John Adams and English poet William 
Wordsworth on the joys of being in the right place at the right 
time. 

Hayes 7 s opinion in the Jewett case was noticed by Associate 
Justice John Paul Stevens of the United States Supreme Court, 
who ąuoted it in an April 7, 1986, dissenting opinion. Stevens 
used the case to lament the decline of State constitutional law 
and urged lawyers and courts everywhere to take a second look 
at their own constitutions. 

In a recent interview, Associate Justice Hill noted that the 
Vermont Constitution differs from its federal counterpart in 
several key respects, some of which he said could lead to 
sweeping changes in Vermont law. 

The search and seizure provision of the Vermont Consti¬ 
tution, for example, does not include the word "unreasona- 
ble," leading some to speculate that many types of searches 
and seizures approved by the U.S. Supreme Court might be 
outlawed in Vermont. 

Another example is Vermont 7 s self-incrimination clause, 
which says no person can be compelled to give "evidence" 
against himself. The federal constitution uses the word "tes- 
timony." Hayes pointed out that the difference in wording 
could mean broader protection for Vermont citizens. Under 
some interpretations, for example, Vermonters could lawfully 
refuse to give handwriting samples, fingerprints or even breath 
samples to policc. It could also mean the end of police road- 
blocks. Other State courts havc said that similar provisions in 


their constitutions have ex- 
cluded the use of evidence 
permitted by the U.S. Consti¬ 
tution. 

"But no one has given this 
court the opportunity to rule 
on that yet," said Hill with a 
smile, indicating that he and 
his fellow justices are waiting 
to take on the issue. 

In many of the new State 
constitutional issues, the 
outcome could turn on the 
ąuality of historical and legał 
research done by the lawyers 
who are the first to bring 
them before the court. 

Hayes has urged lawyers to 
sharpen their legał and his¬ 
torical research skills. He 
cited a long list of rights re- 
cently recognized under 
other States 7 constitutional 
umbrellas — rights that are 
not now protected by the fed¬ 
eral constitution. 

After the Vermont Supreme Court lssued the Jewett deci- 
sion, it sent the legał briefs back to the lawyers involved in the 
case and told them to rewrite them and to include appropriate 
constitutional arguments. 

The revised products from both defense lawyer Gregory 
McNaughton of Barre and Assistant Attorney General Susan 
R. Harritt were lengthy, winding and sometimes painstaking 
attempts to apply the history of the Vermont Constitution to 
the drunk-driving case before the court. 

That did not surprise some lawyers who say the legał gaunt- 
let thrown down to them by Hayes and his fellow justices is 
not an easy challenge. There are almost no constitutional prec- 
edents to guide them, and original historical documents nec- 
essary for the type of legał research Hayes and his colleagues 
are reąuesting are difficult to fmd. Some of the documents are 
apparently in the library at the University of Vermont, some 
are in the State law library in Montpelier and others may be 
scattered around the State in smaller town libraries. 

After the Jewett decision, Hayes told of a lawyer who was 
heard asking in the State law library where he could find a copy 
of the State constitution. 

"I 7 m told that story is not apocryphal," he said. 

Hayes is aware that the court 7 s new directive will place a 
heavier burden on the Vermont bar at a time when many law¬ 
yers are already overworked. But he said that lawyers are being 
given a umąue opportunity to augment their daily farę of title 
searches, accident cases and wills — and contribute to the de- 
velopment of State history. 

"I have my own private roli of honor," said Hayes. "Who 
won that automobile accident case will soon be forgotten, but 
there will linger in my memory the advocacy I have seen that 
came from a caring, a compassion and an understanding of our 
system of justice." c O? 


Tom Watkin, a graduate of Vermont Law School, is publisher of a 
monthly newspaper in Orange County. 



Associate Supreme Court Justices Thomas L. Hayes, 
left, and William C. Hill, leaders in the renewal 
of legał interest in the State's constitution. 
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By Jack McKnight 

I NEVER KNEW my 
grandfather. He died 
before I was born. 

But HI never forget the 
stories my mother's told 
me about him — espe- 
cially the ones that in- 
volved his Morgan horse. 

Prince was a little bay 
gelding who skidded logs 
in the winter, hauled sap 
and pulled Model T's out 
of the mud in the spring, 
mowed hay in the sum- 
mer and drew firewood 
in the fali. He delivered 
milk every morning, 
stopping in front of each 
customer's house with- 
out a command, and 
took the kids for a bare- 
back tour of the home 
place in the afternoons. 

On Sundays, he'd puli 
the buggy to church and 
maybe take the family to visit a neighbor 
or two. 

Prince was morę than a horse. He was 
a Morgan. And like his diminutive pro- 
genitor, Figurę, he combined strength, 
endurance, intelligence, willingness, 
good temper and versatility in a combi- 
nation that has madę the breed famous 
around the world and nothing short of 
legendary in Vermont. 

Morgans have pulled stumps, herded 
steers, carried generals into battle and 
won races. They're known for being 
beautiful, tough, and as reliable as an old 

Above: a marę and her colt kick up their 
heels at the UVM Morgan Horse 
Farm. Left, one of the farm's fillies. 


horse, or a roamer of sub- 
urban trails? Is one 
strain of the breed morę 
genuine than another? 
Has the uniąue and rug- 
ged versatility that en- 
deared those early 
Morgans to their taci- 
turn farmer-owners been 
compromised in the 
name of specialization, 
or does the stuff of leg¬ 
end still course through 
their veins? 

The ąuestions hang 
empty, like sap buckets 
on a spring morning. 
And the answers, such as 
they are, come a drop at 
a time by looking down 
the road the Morgan 
horse — like the Ver- 
monter — has traveled 
in the last two centuries. 

The beginning is a fa- 
miliar story. In the sum- 
mer of 1795, a Randolph 
musie teacher named 
Justin Morgan walked to 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, picked 
up a horse in payment for a debt, and 
went back home with a sturdy gelding 
and a peculiar-looking, pony-sized stal- 
lion colt in tow. 

Morgan's new gelding didn't amount 
to much, but the little stallion soon 
proved it could out-pull, out-race, out- 
work, and outlast any horse in the ter- 
ritory, regardless of size. And you could 
ride and drive him as well. 

According to popular belief, Figurę, as 
Morgan named his horse, stood a little 
morę than 14 hands (about 56 inches 
from the ground to the top of his with- 
ers), or just about the breakpoint between 
pony and horse. He had a short, muscular 
body and a thick, arched neck that car- 


Figure-ing The Genealogy of Lippitts, 
Gooernments, And Other Descendants 
Of A Guaranteed Original 


friend. In recent years, Morgans have 
madę top marks in the show ring and 
become just as popular among the 
Mercedes-Benz set as they once were on 
hardscrabble hill farms. 

Ironically, though, the horse's inered- 
ible versatility and natural attributes 
madę it yulnerable. By Crossing Morgans 
with other lines, breeders found they 
could adapt them to meet the special 
needs of changing times, making them 
taller, faster and morę even-gaited, 
maybe even stronger. In at least one in- 
stance, the distinctive Morgan "look" 
was sacrificed in the ąuest for better per¬ 
formance. 

What, then, is today's Morgan? Is it 
primarily a racer, a cow pony, a show 
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ried a wide, finely chiseled head. 

Where did the horse come from? No 
one knows for surę. Figurę was a true 
Vermonter, a one-of-a-kind anomaly of 
mixed and unknown heritage that 
adapted easily to the rugged life of the 
Green Mountains. 

// It , s passed off very glibly that he was 
a mutation," says Dr. Donald Balch of 
Jericho, who for 33 years directed the 
University of Vermont Morgan Horse 
Farm in Weybridge. "At any ratę, some- 
thing very uniąue happened. There's no 
other breed of horse that can be traced 
back to just one sire the way the Morgan 
can." 

Figurę was clearly exceptional, and he 
ąuickly became valuable for breeding — 
any Vermonter worth his salt pork 
wanted a horse just like him. And that's 
where one of his most noteworthy char- 
acteristics showed up: no matter how 
plain, misshapen or unappealing a marę 
might be, when she was bred to Figurę, 
the foal looked just like its sire and had 
most of his attributes. 

This trait is called prepotency, Balch 
says, and it means that Figurę apparently 
had a large number of gene pairs alike, 
which enabled him to sire foals almost 
identical to him. "To have it happen to 
a large number of genes at one time is 
incredible, but you can't argue with the 
results," he says. 

Initially, thrifty Vermonters wanted 
Morgans for their versatility. Pound-for- 
pound, they were the best value on the 
market. Eventually, though, it became 
elear that capitalizing on one character- 
istic or another through selective breed¬ 
ing could be just as prudent, and three of 
Figure's sons provided that opportunity. 

Sherman was cast very much in his 
sire's image as the consummate Morgan 
— smali, tough, well-dispositioned, ver- 
satile. Woodbury, on the other hand, was 
a high-spirited, handsome animal who 
performed well under saddle. And Bul- 
rush became known for his speed and 
stamina on the early 19th-century har- 
ness-racing Circuit. 

"Ali our modern Morgans have to de- 
scend from one of those three," says 
Polly Quinn of Hinesburg, a native Ver- 
monter who's raised Morgans for 23 
years. 

Morgans were popular. Some, in fact, 
became ąuite famous. Ethan Allen, a des- 
cendent of Sherman, was a world-cham- 
pion trotter and considered by some to 
be the finest American horse ever. The 
First Vermont Regiment rode off to the 
Civil War 1,000 strong mounted on Mor¬ 
gans. And Comanche, the sole survivor 


of General George Custer's defeat at the 
Little Big Horn, is said to have been a 
Morgan horse. 

"There was some attempt (at main- 
taining a breed) by people who had sons 
and daughters of Figurę who they 
thought a great deal of," says Quinn. 
"And they tried to find other horses of 
similar blood to breed them to. There 
was definitely an attempt to breed like- 
to-like." 

But in those early days, with no breed 


A Morgan marę and 
. her colt, inheritors 
of both the name and 
tradition of the horse from 
Yermont. ^ 



register and virtually no Controls, what 
kept the Morgans intact was the animals' 
utility and value. Men like George 
Brunk, who carved a farm out of the early 
19th-century Illinois territory and later 
became a friend of Abraham Lincoln, rec- 
ognized how closely their own fortunes 
depended on their horses. Brunk brought 
Morgans to his Cotton Hill Farm in 
Rochester, Illinois, in 1829, and started 
a breeding program that's maintained by 
his descendents to this day. 

"Ali our Morgans come from Sher¬ 
man," says Clara Brunk Mayes, Brunk's 
great-granddaughter. "My grandfather, 
J.C. Brunk, bred for show and work an- 
imals. In his time we worked the horses 
in the field and did all our farming, and 
it seems to me that he just bred animals 
that he thought he could use." 

It wasn't until 1856, when D.C. Lins- 
ley of Middlebury researched the pedi- 
grees of about 240 Morgan stallions and 
published a volume titled Morgan 


Horses , that any formal effort was madę 
to ensure the breed's integrity. 

Nearly 50 years later, another Middle¬ 
bury man — Col. Joseph Battell — picked 
up where Linsley had left off and pub¬ 
lished The Morgan Horse and Register, 
the result of several years of gathering 
and organizing data about the horse. 

"Col. Battell is credited with being the 
savior of the Morgan breed," says Steve 
Davis, the current director of the UVM 
Morgan Horse Farm. "He essentially got 
things down on paper, and that's why we 
have a breed today." 

Yet even Battell wasn't a purist when 
it came to breeding Morgans. A wealthy 
man who summered at what is now Mid¬ 
dlebury College's Breadloaf Campus in 
Ripton, the colonel was just an all-round 
horse fancier, Davis says. "He'd go 
around the countryside looking for them, 
and if he saw something he liked, he'd 
buy it. And a lot of times I don't think 
it was necessarily purebred Morgans. It 
was just a good-looking horse that fit the 
type he was looking for." 

The first half of this century saw ef- 
forts to further ensure the Morgan's in¬ 
tegrity, especially through the 
establishment of the Morgan Horse Club 
in 1909. But it also saw the advent of a 
program that literally changed the ap- 
pearance of the breed. 

In 1905, the federal government de- 
cided Morgans would make ideał cavalry 
mounts, if only the stocky little horses 
could be bred to be taller and morę com- 
fortable to ride. (Larger horses have a 
smoother, less bumpy gait.) Battell was 
intrigued with the idea, and two years 
later he gave the government his 400-acre 
farm in Weybridge. The United States 
Horse Farm embarked on a full-scale 
breeding program shortly afterward. 

The idea was to mix Morgan blood 
with other stock, such as American sad- 
dlebred, to get a bigger, rangier animal. 

"Never before had a breeder like the 
federal government, with its power and 
resources, been behind the bloodline of 
a horse," says Davis, "and changes were 
madę in a relative hurry because of those 
resources. Their size specification for a 
cavalry horse was 15 to 16 hands and 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds. This is consid- 
erably larger than a lot of reports of the 
original Morgan horse." 

The government's heavy-handed tac- 
tics created a furor among many inde- 
pendent-minded Morgan breeders who 
were fiercely loyal to their horse. The 
farnTs cornerstone breeding stallion, 
General Gates, wasn't even a purebred 
animal. 
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"He was controversial," Davis says. 
"He had Morgan on one side and on the 
dam side he was out of a half-thorough- 
bred marę." A lot of the purists of that 
time raised a fuss, but the government 
countered with the fact that Figurę him- 
self supposedly had some thoroughbred 
in his background. 

The "Government Morgans," as they 
came to be known, were bred at Wey- 
bridge for 44 years, and they set a trend. 

"People were looking for horses morę 
for recreational use and for saddle use as 
this program developed," says Davis. 
"Everybody was looking for a stretchier 
horse and a morę comfortable ride than 
the upright, stubby-legged original Mor¬ 
gan." 

But in developing a larger, morę even- 
gaited horse that rode well under saddle, 
the program lost a number of traditional 
Morgan characteristics. 

"A lot of the horses were not very 
pretty," says Balch. "They lacked the 
Morgan refinement." 

By 1951, when the cavalry had become 
an anachronism and the federal breeding 
program had run out of steam, the gov- 
ernment gave the Weybridge farm to the 
University of Vermont. 

Balch took over the farm that year, and 
he established one principal goal: restore 
as much of the original Morgan type as 
possible through careful selection and 
breeding. 

There were difficulties to overcome, 
but Balch was as stubborn and tenacious 
as the little horses he was trying to pre¬ 
serze. Appealing to Morgan owners and 
breeders for help, he developed a support 
network and set up a new, self-sustaining 
management system. 

Through BalcłTs efforts, the UVM 
Morgan Horse FarnTs reputation grew 
and its horses gradually drew back 
toward the classic Morgan configuration 
reflected in the statuę of Figurę that 
stands at its entrance. 

"You see a smaller horse," compared 
to 1951, Davis says, "and you see a good 
deal morę refinement in ąuality. 

Despite its sacrifice of certain tradi¬ 
tional Morgan traits, the government 
breeding program produced some excel- 
lent horses, Davis emphasizes, and it had 
a profound impact on the breed. As much 
as 80 percent of today's Morgans have 
Government stock in their background. 

But not every Morgan breeder wanted 
to sacrifice bloodline for performance or 
gait back when it seemed the trendy 
thing to do. One of these was Robert Lip- 
pitt Knight, a noted Rhode Island cattle 
breeder who bought the Green Mountain 


Stock Farm in Randolph in 1927 and bred 
Morgans there. 

Unlike the federal government, Knight 
set out to produce the best "typical" 
Morgans he could by maintaining a close, 
direct blood tie to Figurę through the 
Woodbury linę. He called his horses Lip- 
pitt Morgans. 

Knight's horses were "strictly the old, 
old Morgan stock," says Jim Alexander, 
a Lippitt Morgan breeder in Enosburg 
Falls. 



oodcut of Justin 
Morgan's original 
stallion, Figurę, 
start of a 
remarkable 
linę. 



In fact, says Alexander, Knight tried to 
increase the size of his Morgans follow- 
ing the goyernmenLs success, but his 
stubborn refusal to cross the horses with 
other, larger breeds doomed his experi- 
ments to failure. 

Knight died in 1962, and his horses 
were sold at auction. Ten years later, a 
group of breeders formed the Lippitt Club 
to promote the old-type Morgans Knight 
had worked so hard to maintain. Most of 
the country's 200 Lippitt breeders, like 
Alexander, are small-scale farmers who 
raise horses in their spare time but earn 
their liyelihood in some other way. The 
club helps them focus public attention 
on the strain of Morgan they feel most 
closely represents the original animal. 

"Lm a purist," admits Alexander. "It 
doesn't mean that we're trying to detract 
from one linę or another. Fm interested 
in preserving the blood of the Lippitt 
linę. The morę of Figure's blood you have 
in your animal, the morę likely you are 


to have a horse that looks like the Mor¬ 
gans did around here 100 years ago." 

Lippitt breeders claim their horses 
have 15 to 20 percent Figurę blood, com¬ 
pared to 10 or 12 percent in most modern 
Morgans. They're smali, compact am- 
mals with traditional Morgan features 
and they're used for everything from 
jumping to pulling stone boats. 

But Lippitt breeders are clearly a mi- 
nority in the Morgan world, and Alex- 
ander, chairman of the club's marketing 
committee, is a little concerned about 
the futurę of the stock. 

"I think there's a possibility that the 
blood could be assimilated into the morę 
modern Morgan strains," he says. The 
reason? Most Lippitt people don't have 
the Financial resources to keep their 
stock and continue to improve the breed. 

With two children approaching college 
age, Alexander asks, "Somebody offers 
me $ 10,000 for one of my horses, what 
am I going to do?" 

Work horse, race horse, pleasure horse. 
Brunk, Government, Lippitt. Which is 
the real Morgan horse? With apologies to 
Gertrudę Stein, it really doesn't matter 

— a Morgan is a Morgan is a Morgan. 
And the people who own and breed them 

— regardless of their personal prefer- 
ences — are just as dedicated to the an- 
imals as they ever were, and just as proud 
of that unmistakable Morgan ąuality. 

Next time you're out for a fali drive, 
stop by a Morgan horse farm and take a 
look at the colts frolicking in the fields. 
The owner will be proud you took the 
time to do it. Puli over to the side of the 
road, tum off the ignition, and walk over 
and lean on the fence. Then let your 
mind wander back across time to that 
odd-looking little bay colt that came to 
Vermont nearly two centuries ago. 

What's a Morgan? You're looking at 
him. 

I've done that, and I've found myself 
thinking about my grandfather and 
Prince. Did he really puli that impossible 
load of cordwood they say he did? Would 
he really refuse to pass a milk-customeTs 
house unless you left a fresh bottle of 
milk outside the door? Tli never know 
for surę, and I don't have to. It really 
doesn't matter. That little horse — like 
my grandfather — was and is as much a 
part of Vermont as the granite bedrock 
that shores up the Green Mountains. 

He was morę than a horse. He was a 
Morgan. 


Jack McKnight teaches English at the Uni- 
v er sity of Vermont and is a reguł ar eon tri b- 
utor to Vermont Life. 
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Vermont Saints and Sinners, by Lee Dana Goodman. Pub- 
lished by New England Press, Shelburne, VT, 1985. $8.95, 
paperback. * 


Historians tend to create their works using broad strokes, 
thus smudging or ignoring the fascinating particulars of 
everyday life. In his book, Vermont Saints and Sinners, for- 
mer teacher Lee Dana Goodman, a West Windsor resident, 
leaves the grandiose generalities for someone else and instead 
turns his attention to "An impressive assortment of geniuses, 
nincompoops, curmudgeons, scurvy knaves, and characters." 
He uses a relaxed, comfortable approach to his topie, picks 
stories of high interest and relates them in an informal, wood- 
stove style. Reading the book is like overhearing the corner 
conversations at a local historical society, where some of the 
old-timers, who really know what went on, are playing a few 
rounds of "Can You Top This." 

These are tales of grave robbers, crooked war heroes, horse 
thieves, minor master criminals, fanatics and zealots. Every- 
one seems to be named Jabez or Ezekiel or Ephriam or Zadock. 
Ali of their stories are short, running five pages or so. If you 
don't care for one, just wait a minutę. This rapid-fire, shotgun 
approach misses ąuite a bit (any chapter in the book could 
be turned into a book in itself), but it piąues the reader's 
interest and whets the appetite for further reading. 

Goodman uses these specifics to get to some generał dis- 
cussions. A ąuote by aged Seth Chase, "Fil starve to death 
there [in the woods] before Tli go to that accursed poor- 
house!," leads to an investigation of the treatment of the poor 
in the 1800s, when being poor meant being a criminal. Par- 
ticular stories of some tough Vermont women — Ann Story, 
Anna Marsh, Clarina Nichols — develop into a view of Wom- 
en's Liberation, Vermont style. Two black volunteers to the 
Union army introduce a section on blacks in the Civil War, 
telling how many got to the State in the first place (some 
took the Underground Railroad but got off a few stops short 
of Canada). 

The weakest chapters are pure overviews of different facets 
of the state's history. Those on grave-robbing, health spas and 
stagecoach travel do not realize their potential. 

Voltaire wrote, "History is no morę than the portrayal of 
crimes and misfortune," and the book's studies of the crim¬ 
inal element in Vermont supply the best reading, especially 
when the individuals investigated seem to consist of eąual 
parts saint and sinner. Revolutionary War hero Gen. William 
Barton (who managed to name the town of Barton when no 
one was looking) later spent 14 years in jail. Chester's Clar- 
ence Adams, a pillar of the community, turned out to be the 
most audacious burglar in the town's history. Pvt. William 
Scott, who gave his life for the Union in 1862, was nearly 
executed by his own troops seven months earlier. 
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The book shows how criminal activity has remained amaz- 
ingly similar through the years. A talented gang of horse 
thieves could disguise the appearance of a hot steed faster 
than a car ring can now repaint a Porsche and file off its serial 
numbers. Potash smugglers formed a criminal organization 
that foreshadowed modern cocaine dealers. If apprehended, 
these smugglers entered a revolving door system of justice 
where they were aided by high-priced attorneys, misdirected 
judges and cops on the take. It all sounds familiar. 

The generał theme of the book seems to be that the indi- 
vidual, not the nameless masses, is the real driving wheel of 
history. Luckily, Vermont seems to be populated entirely by 
individuals, without a nameless mass in the bunch. 

— Jim DeFilippi 


Mary Blair's Hors d'Oeuvre Cookbook: A Complete Guide 
to Hors d'Oeuvre Cookery and Festive Menus, by Mary Blair. 
Published by Freundlich Books, New York. 1985. $25.00, 
cloth. 


"Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm," 
Mary Blair ąuotes from Emerson in this splendid collection 
of menus, recipes and parties — the result of "forty years of 
delight." Whether getting up a Champagne Gala for 150 or a 
tete a tete for 10, she sweeps us along in the wake of her 
confidence, inspires us with her savoir-faire. Wife to William 
Blair of Country fournal, whose career channeled a stream of 
bookish folk to the door, she hosted and catered from New 
York to Scotland to Vermont, celebrating the hors d'oeuvre 
"and all that it implies." 

Here she offers us the delicate balance of food, winę and 
flowers that make up the Compleat Party in three categories: 
the informal, the involved, the in-pocket. Many readers will 
identify with the first: the "convivial yet casual" cocktail or 
brunch. The morę urbane will attempt the "elegant" wed- 
ding, the night musie fling. But a fundraising New Orleans 
jazz bash for 300? Probably not. No matter. Those Creole 
pralines are just as crunchy in the cool of a Vermont farm- 
house. 

For these menus are not written in stone. A salmon mousse 
concocted for a Ritzy Tea, with heavy cream and six eggs, 
doubles as the piece de resistance for a "modest" (150 plus) 
opening. The Vegetarian Spread's Gado-Gado dip for raw broc- 
coli or cauliflower whipped up with tahini, molasses et al., 
is eąually at home atop a port teriyaki or served up with 
Benne Chicken Fingers at a Southern Thanksgiving. 

Whether fish or chicken, nuts or sweets, Blair serves up 
something hot and cold, spicy and bland, rich and light, with 
each menu. She throws in guidelines for wines and cheeses, 
punches and phyllo dough; tips on freezing and fundraising; 





















ou understood łhat men 
could be as effectual as God 
in other realms than that 
of destruction." 


The Man Who Planted Trees, 

by Jean Giono 


a "hard earned" homily, a pinch of concern. Things may burn, 
she notes, go bump in the night. "Plan on a disaster . . . but 
be prepared and keep smiling." (In my case it was the "fool- 
proof" stuffed eggs — three hours of peeling and they looked 
like blobs of Swiss cheese. I served them with a grin.) 

Although the flavor is international, New England recipes 
abound. We have Harvard '45 Milk Punch, Mapie Fruit Shrub 
from the Weathersfield (Vermont) Inn, Black Bean Soup from 
Senator Patrick Leahy, and Farm Wife's Head Cheese (from 
one hog's head). Why "cheese"? A background notę would 
be helpful here, as with some of the foreign foods. 

Unabashedly gourmet, this collection is not for the faint 
of stornach, the cholesterol conscious. Sweet and Hot Sau- 
sages are great for Cheering the Candidate, but how about 
the heart fund frolic? But, as Blair argues, rich foods nurture 
rich relationships. Warmly and deliciously written, seasoned 
with anecdotes and color photos (Hanson CarrolPs sump- 
tuous jacket spread would melt the resolve of any calorie 
counter), Mary Blair's cookbook is as much for the coffee 
table as the kitchen shelf. Or display it as a centerpiece (as I 
did) among the crabmeat puffs and shrimp balls. Then go to 
your sprouts and tofu, if you will. You'11 have had a taste of 
heaven. 

— Nancy Means Wright 


The Man Who Planted Trees, by Jean Giono. Published by 
Chelsea Green Publishing Co., Chelsea, VT, 1985. $13.50, 
hard cover. 


This is a slim volume, a parable of hope that addresses purity 
of soul and of environment, and the link between the two. 
It is a very smali book about largeness of character and un- 
stinting generosity toward one's fellow creatures. 

The tale — a short story that first appeared in Vogue in 
1954 — is as simple and forthright as the striking wood en- 
gravings by Michael McCurdy that accompany the text. It's 
as simple as a folktale, and as profound. 

A traveler hikes into a part of France's Provence region that 
has been devastatcd by generations of inhabitants who madę 
their living by burning trees to make charcoal. The hills he 
walks are barren, dry and scorched. The few residents cluster 
around the remaining thickets of oak, eking out a barren 
living. They are as mean and contrary as the hard land. What 
they nurture best are grievances. 

There is one exception, a 55-year-old shepherd who leaves 
his dog in charge of his flock and walks the land, planting 
acorns, 100 a day, carefully selected for their potential to 
rcforest the hills. He nurtures the spirit needed to reverse the 
countryside's demise. Spiritually, he has the water that the 
parched land needs. 

Elzeard Bouffier, the acorn-planter, considers the work "his 



Woodcut by Michael McCurdy from The Man Who Planted Trees. 


job," and he doesn't worry about who owns the land he plants 
on. He walks, pierces the earth with an iron rod, deposits his 
acorns and walks on, planting. 

The trees flourish — first the oaks, then beech and birch. 
The land is revived by hundreds of thousands of trees that 
spring "from the hands and soul of this one man." The trav- 
eler returns — after time out for things like World Wars I and 
II that spring from humankind's darker side — to chronicie 
the return of streams, crops, animals and people. Bouffier has 
ignored the wars and gone about his work. 

The prose that traces in less than 40 pages the growth of 
BouffieTs forest over 40 years is spare and simple. 

Giono offers us inspiration in Bouffier's solitary and im- 
perturbable pursuit of growth and life in the midst of barren- 
ness and in the serenity of spirit of this man, whom the 
narrator describes as "one of God's athletes." The book's 
message for Vermonters concerned with environmental is- 
sues may be what its war-tested narrator saw in Bouffier's 
example: "You understood that men could be as effectual as 
God in other realms than that of destruction." 

Giono wrote that his intent was ". . . to make people love 
the trees, or morę precisely to make them love planting 
trees." 

This contemporary parable should appeal to Vermonters 
and others interested in environmental and personal whole- 
ness. Printing and design of the little volume are exquisite. 

The Vermont publishers say that though the tale has been 
repnnted many times and translated into many languages, 
theirs is the first English edition of it as a book. There is an 
afterword by Norma Lorre Goodrich, a professor of French 
who was born in Huntington, Vt., and is a graduate of the 

University of Vermont. T . 

7 — John Lazenby 


* Available through the Yermont Life Bookshelf. 
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Wherc A Rich Delta And 
An Enlightened Public Policy 
Havc Created Duck Hcavcn 


A place like no- 
where else in 
Vermont, the 
Missisquoi delta 
harbors a rich 
variety of wild- 
life. Inset oppo- 
site are (front 
left) a wood 
duck (Jeff 
Ciarkę photo), 
great blue heroti, 
and green heron. 


ur canoe carves a path through 
the still river. We puli hard on 
our paddles and it eases from the 
shore to midstream like a big al- 
ligator slipping into a Louisiana 
bayou. As we paddle, the canoe sal- 
lies along the broad reach of the Missis- 
quoi River in Vermont's only national 
wildlife refuge. The morning looks tai- 
lor-made for canoeing. The sun poises 
above the distant hills to our right, and 
clouds — tattered and pink — whirl over, 
making shadows. It's a warm morning for 
the first day of fali and we shed layers of 
clothing. 

We glide silently into the refuge, an 
area overflowing with life in a thousand 
forms that has been a sanctuary for mi- 
grating waterfowl for generations. Al- 
though downtown Swanton is but a few 
minutes' drive away, we could be 
hundreds of miles from civilization. The 
complex of waterways we are sliding into 
doesn't seem at all familiar. Not only is 
it unlike Vermont; it seems utterly pri- 
meval. For an instant we seem to be pad- 
dling, not just into a river delta, but into 
a morę primitive era. 

Close up, the marsh smells of ripe 
weeds and warm mud. Four mallards ex- 
plode from a thicket of cattails. They 
don't need a runway, an advantage to a 
bird that spends much time in tali 
grasses. A forgotten duck blind fashioned 
from wooden poles and draped with bur- 
lap and cedar branches leans over the 
river ahead. The breezes freshen as we 
tack across a wide stretch of the Missis- 
quoi. We head downstream, making for 
a faraway bend in no particular hurry, 
realizing the sweet joy of adventure. 

However, what means adventure to us 
is something far morę important to thou- 
sands of ducks, geese and other birds. To 
them, this sheltered area means survival. 


North of the spires and cobbled walks 
of Montreal and Quebec City lies an im- 
mense tract of lakes, rivers and marsh, 
bordered by James and Hudson Bays to 
the west, Hudson Strait and Ungava Bay 
to the north and Newfoundland to the 
east. The region is an unparalleled maker 
of ducks. In autumn, the prolific water¬ 
fowl of eastern Canada hurtle into the 
skies above their breeding sloughs and 
wing south. Many will eventually travel 
as far as Chesapeake Bay and the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina for the winter, 
but on the way the ducks will put down 
at several traditional rest areas. Northern 
Vermont , s Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge is one of these, a kind of truck 
stop for migratory birds. 

On a good day in October, morę than 
20,000 ducks carry out their business at 
the refuge, clamoring above inlets and 
open stretches, diving in the shallows of 
Lakę Champlain, dabbling in the marsh 
grasses. The place seems designed for wa¬ 
terfowl. Indeed, birds of every persuasion 
congregate at Missisquoi: osprey hunt 
the delta's fat catfish, great blue herons 
stalk bullfrogs along the muddy banks, 
red-winged blackbirds "konk-ka-ree" 
back and forth. What draws the multi- 
tude of birds also attracts a host of other 
wildlife. Otter, muskrat, and deer find 
refuge here. Soft-shelled turtles bask 
bumper to bumper on logs rising out of 
the water. Dragonflies race above flow- 
ering pond lilies. Bass and pikę work the 
maże of submerged trunks at flood time. 

Why the diversity, the concentration 
of animals? It might have something to 
do with the integrity of the setting — 
wild, unbroken, and clean — or maybe 
it's the juxtaposition of habitats: river 
beside forest, marsh beside bay. The 
proper ingredients come together at Mis- 
sisquoi to foster life. 


Written and 

photographed 

by 

Stephen R. 
Swinburne 
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issisquoi: the 
Indian name 
"much 


W ■ means 
L T J_ zoaterfozul" 
and "much grass." The osprey 
(below) also thrives there. 




















Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge is 
5,839 acres of marsh, open water and 
wooded swamp. If you head northeast on 
Lakę Champlain as far as you can go, 
before you reach Canada you'11 bump 
into Missisąuoi. Venture to the center of 
this vast wetland, and you'd be hard 
pressed to cali it Vermont; the landscape 
resembles marshes on Cape Cod. It's a 
fiat, watery world that presents a striking 
contrast to the rest of the State and re- 
mains largely unknown to many Ver- 
monters. 

The refuge is administered by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. It is one of the 
410 chunks of federal real estate that 
constitute this country's National Wild¬ 
life Refuge System. When President 
Theodore Roosevelt created the first na- 
tional wildlife refuge, Pelican Island off 
the coast of Florida, in 1903, he began a 
chain of events that has led to the pro- 
tection of 90 million acres in 49 States 
and five territories. There's no protected 
area as large anywhere else in the world. 

Missisąuoi was established in 1943. 
Unlike National Parks that serve as rec- 
reation outlets, National Wildlife Ref- 
uges exist primarily for the benefit of 
wildlife. 

Missisąuoi was important to wildlife 
long before it was madę an official refuge. 
The Indian name, Missisąuoi, could 
hardly be morę appropriate. It means a 
place of "much waterfowl" and "much 
grass." Missisąuoi, along with associated 
wetlands in the Lakę Champlain valley, 
acts as a vital link in the Atlantic Flyway, 
the highway in the sky for migrating 
birds. Place names on a topographic map 
of Missisąuoi emphasize the area's long 
love affair with waterfowl: Goose Bay, 
Gander Bay, Wood Duck Creek. 

People, too, have called the Missisąuoi 
delta home for hundreds of years. The 
marsh and river habitats of the refuge 
offered past dwellers a storehouse of re- 
sources for exploitation: roots, tubers, 
herbs, berries, waterfowl, fish, venison. 
The wetland is a veritable larder for hu- 
mans as well as wildlife. Western Abe- 
naki Indians used the Champlain region 
well before the 17th century. English and 
French newcomers coveted the Abenaki 
lands years before the American Revo- 
lution. And soon after the war, American 
pioneers cast their sights on the shores 
of Lakę Champlain. White settlements 
prospered beside the marshlands, and by 
the early 1800s most of the Missisąuoi 


Preceding pages: Large photo by Carolyn 
Bates; inset by Jeff Ciarkę. 


Indian community resettled in Canada. 
But tribal ties to their ancestral home 
grew stronger and many native families 
returned. In the towns of Swanton and 
Highgate in northern Vermont many in- 
dividuals loyal to their Abenaki heritage 
still live. 

Although claims on Missisąuoi, in- 
cluding Abenaki claims, have been le¬ 
gion, the area has reached a healthy 
stability sińce being acąuired by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. In generał, na- 


" % / I issisquoi 
\l I cap tur es 
± T _1_ your senses , 
imbues the very 
marrow with something 
you thought long 
gone ..." 


tional wildlife refuges encourage public 
use when it is compatible with wildlife 
needs. But when you visit Missisąuoi, 
the priorities of the rangers are elear: this 
place is for wildlife — you're welcome, 
but we don't compromise. 

That's what makes a trip to Missisąuoi 
special — you come on the refuge's 
terms. Without a doubt, it makes for 
splendid wildlife viewing. But you earn 
every hawk, raccoon and skein of ducks 
you see. Since the refuge is mostly open 
water and marsh, you have few alterna- 
tives but to bring some sort of a boat if 
you want to see the place. With a smali 
power boat, you can hustle about the ref¬ 
uge, though what you gain in distance 
covered will be lost in ąuality of obser- 
vation. Canoes are the preferred modę of 
transportation. They allow you to slip 
around a river bend and get close enough 
to identify widgeons and gadwalls. Mov- 
ing at canoe speed offers things you'd 
miss going motorized, natural things like 
the guttural pumping of rising waterfowl 
and bass snapping at flies. 

The Missisąuoi River bisects the ref¬ 
uge and, like a scenie highway, makes a 
great introduction to the area. When it 
reaches the refuge, parallel to Route 78 
opposite headąuarters, the river runs 
wide and slow; it seems almost out of 
steam. It ends its 200-mile journey from 
Lowell, Yermont, at the north end of the 


Missisąuoi refuge, in a delta. In fact, the 
mouth of the Missisąuoi River is one of 
the few remaining bird's-foot deltas left 
in the country. Seen from the air, it's an 
impressive finale, looking as if some 
great wading bird long ago had left a sin¬ 
gle track. 

Bird's-foot deltas are dynamie environ- 
ments vulnerable to seasonal flooding. 
During April and May, snow-melt waters 
overflow the banks of the refuge. Many 
years the waters inundate hardwood 
areas and shrub borders. Flooded woods 
in spring provide excellent cover for mi¬ 
grating birds and also encourage resident 
birds to begin breeding. The fluctuating 
levels of water at Missisąuoi and in Lakę 
Champlain in generał yield vigorous and 
productive plant and animal communi- 
ties. 

By September most biting flies are 
gone and the numbers of resident and 
migratory birdlife swell. Play hooky ; 
skip work; come on a weekday — you'11 
have the place to yourself. (Even on a 
weekend you won't be fighting any 
crowds.) Your canoe should be in the wa¬ 
ter early, before the sun has had a chance 
to penetrate the nooks and crannies of 
the marsh border. To an unabashed wild¬ 
life watcher, Missisąuoi in autumn ranks 
high on the list of places to visit. The 
variety of wild things at the refuge at this 
time of year makes it easy to rack up a 
long list of sightings in just a few hours. 
If you've never laid eyes on a great blue 
heron, the Missisąuoi Refuge will give 
you the opportunity. Vermont's largest 
great blue heron rookery resides on Shad 
Island at the northern end of the refuge. 
Just under 300 pair nest there in May and 
June. It should be remembered, though, 
that the island remains strictly off limits 
during the breeding season. In the fali, 
the herons disperse, and you'11 find one 
down just about every creek and side 
channel. 

Birdwatching from a canoe is a lesson 
in coordination. You want to position 
your paddle safely across the gunwales, 
hoist binoculars, and identify the bird be¬ 
fore it vanishes. Your waterfowl knowl- 
edge gets a good workout at Missisąuoi. 
If your skills at recognizing ducks need 
sharpening, no place in Vermont is better 
suited to practice than the refuge. Among 
the ducks, you'11 find goldeneye, mallard, 
black, hooded merganser, wood, shov- 
eler, ring-neck, blue and greenwing teals. 
If you tire of looking at ducks, the other 
birds can be a treat: osprey, red-tail 
hawk, green heron, marsh hawk, great 
horned owi. Sporadic sightings of bald 
eagle, peregrine falcon, yellow raił and 
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least bittern should stir your birding 
blood. 

Don't neglect the cool, dark forest bor- 
dering the marsh. Dominated by silver 
maples and swamp white oak with a 
shrub layer of black alder and button- 
bush, these woods host songbirds galore. 
The extensive woodlands shelter deer, 
raccoon, skunk, fox, red and gray sąuir- 
rel, and occasional coyote and bobcat. 
Beaver, muskrat and otter haunt the 
marshes and Missisąuoi River. The ref- 
uge also boasts a thriving population of 
fish species, such as pickerel, bass, mus- 
kellunge, walleye, northern pikę, bull- 
head and yellow perch. Missisąuoi^ far- 
reaching wetlands and the river itself 
provide critical spawning grounds for 
many of these fish. 

In this era of federal budget trimming, 
national wildlife refuges do not go un- 
scathed. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that a Staff of only five oversees al- 
most 6,000 acres of wildlife refuge. Rob¬ 


ert A. Zelly presides over the refuge and 
directs operations at Missisąuoi adhering 
to regional and federal policies. Zelly cut 
his teeth on a string of wildlife refuges: 
Brigantine in New Jersey, and Great 
Meadows and Parker River, in Massa¬ 
chusetts. After two years at Missisąuoi 
he appears to have settled in. 

Zelly answers ąuestions about the ref¬ 
uge slowly and methodically; he appears 
to ponder his thoughts carefully before 
opening his mouth. His cautious and de- 
liberate manner reflects his wish to pro- 
tect the territory he runs. He doesn't 
encourage manipulation of the environ- 
ment at Missisąuoi; the place has been 
working fine for centuries. 

The refuge crew spends a lot of time 
monitoring the migratory and resident 
waterfowl. Zelly says much of the job 
boils down to maintaining habitat diver- 
sity. " The formula is simple," he says, 
"the greater the diversity of habitats, the 
greater the number of species attracted." 


Treading Softly 



Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge 
is about 50 miles north of Burling¬ 
ton. Leave Interstate 89 at Exit 21 
(Swanton); go left on Route 78 into 
Swanton. Refuge headąuarters is 
two miles northwest of Swanton on 
Highway 78. (There are no facilities 
at the refuge. Buy food, film, bug re- 
pellent, etc. in Swanton.) 

Two naturę trails — Black Creek 
and Maąuam Creek — offer a close 
look at a wetland habitat. Both 
trails begin behind refuge headąuar¬ 
ters, where trail guides are avail- 
able. Allow about an hour to walk 
each trail. During spring, summer 
and fali you’re likely to see plenty 
of wildlife along the creek trails, al- 
though in summer you’ll (t experi- 
ence } ' morę insects than perhaps 
you care to. Carry insect repellent. 

To see the refuge, bring a canoe. 
Stop by headąuarters for a map of 
the area and tips on good canoe 
routes. Recommendations: Put in at 
the Number 1 boat landing (V 2 mile 
north on Route 78), canoe down the 


Missisąuoi River, take the east 
branch (bear right), canoe west 
around Shad Island and back up the 
middle branch of the Missisąuoi 
and return to the boat landing. This 
is a good run that at a leisurely 
pace will take about four hours. It 
includes plenty of time for bird- 
watching, daydreaming, and a 
pienie lunch along the river bank. 
(Take notę of refuge signs; some 
areas are closed because of nesting 
wildlife.) Canoes can be rented at: 

Canoe Imports 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT 05482 
tel: (802] 985-2992 
fee: $20, deposit $10 

Uncle NoePs Bait and Tackle 
Lakę Road, St. Albans, VT 05478 
tel: (802] 524-2815 
fee: $18, deposit driver's license 

Both rentals include boat, paddles, 
life jackets, and car top carrier. 


No off-road vehicles are allowed. 
Hunting, fishing, and trapping re- 
ąuire a Vermont State license. Write 
or cali the refuge for morę Informa¬ 
tion on these activities. 

The refuge is open every day of 
the year from dawn to dusk. For 
further information, write or cali: 

Refuge Manager 

Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge 
RFD #2, Swanton, VT 05488 
tel: (802) 868-4781 


For Zelly and his Staff, the satisfaction 
must be in the creation of wildlife hab¬ 
itat where nonę existed, as well as guard- 
ing the lands entrusted to them. 

An area as scenie and an ecosystem as 
rich as Missisąuoi faces many land-use 
pressures. Fortunately, under the stew- 
ardship of Fish and Wildlife, pressures to 
develop and exploit the area have abated. 
The service permits hunting, fishing and 
trapping there, although Zelly and com¬ 
pany organize and control these activi- 
ties following guidelines established by 
the federal government in conjunction 
with Vermont bag limits and season. Last 
year Missisąuoi banned the use of lead 
pellets as a part of a nationwide effort to 
decrease the effects of lead poisoning in 
waterfowl. Biologists estimate that be- 
tween 1.6 million and 2.4 million ducks 
and geese die every year from toxic shot. 
The entire refuge was madę a "steel-shot- 
only-zone." 

Many waterfowl hunters resist the use 
of Steel shot, finding it morę difficult to 
shoot and morę expensive than lead shot. 
According to Zelly, few hunters grum- 
bled about the new regulations at Mis¬ 
sisąuoi in 1985. Harvest figures for last 
year's steel-shot season there averaged 
out to about the same as the previous 
year, when lead shot was allowed. 

Missisąuoi captures your senses, im- 
bues the very marrow with something 
you thought long gone. We come around 
the northern marshes of the refuge and 
tuck the bow of our canoe into a late 
afternoon headwind. Off the starboard 
side, the shallow, choppy waters of Lakę 
Champlain extend a mile to the cottage- 
clustered shores of Canada. We hug the 
leading edge of bulrush. Our arms punch 
the tossing canoe to a passage of calm 
water and then through the opening of 
the Missisąuoi River for the long ride 
home. In the silent gathering of twilight 
we consider where we are. This smali 
patch of Vermont wetland symbolizes a 
beautiful and fragile vestige, a home and 
sanctuary to a great array of wildlife. 
Every acre of good habitat makes a dif- 
ference. It's morę than maintaining a 
home for birds. By safeguarding the 
wilderness, we preserve our heritage. 
Tread softly at Missisąuoi and it may last 
forever. 


Stephen R. Swinburne of South Londonderry , 
a naturalist by both training and interest, has 
worked as a park naturalist in Vermont and 
elsewhere. Now associate editor of Country 
Journal, he has done naturę writing and pho- 
tography on a free-lance basis for several 
years. 
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Winter; 1961, T/ze All-Town Hit Paradę. 


Autumn, 1947, Painting the Leaves. 


VERMONT 

Str/if/ncr 1955 . } 




Lakę Champlain 

Summer, 1955, A Subdwision of Paradise. 


YKRMONT 

Winter »y6i f ^ 


We decided six months ago that we'd celebrate 
Vermont Life ’s 40th Anniversary by looking back 
through the magazine's covers to see what they 
could tell us. What we found was like the gossip in a smali 
town: some things obvious, a few things surprising. And there 
was one little nubbin of truth that seemed significant and 
revelatory. Morę on that later. 

What the covers depict most consistently is an ideał view 
of the life lived here. They aren't bad things, ideals. A place 
like Vermont, where people have a strong idea of what their 
State is about (an attitude sometimes 
taken for smugness) needs ideals. And 
sometimes you can tell a lot about a per¬ 
son — or a place — by what they've cho- 
sen to live up to. 

The 160 covers of Vermont Life offer 
a elear record of the life we've chosen to 
live up to. They're morę than just pack- 
aging; they're a consistent view over 40 
years of this State as it would like to see 
itself. 

What do we see in those 40 years worth 
of ideals? A rural State, a beautiful State, 
a State of farms, forests and smali villages 
where people seem to enjoy themselves, 
even in winter. No cabin fever, no frozen 
pipes. We don't see urban Vermont or 
poor Vermont, either. But in a few no¬ 
table covers, including last summer's 
prize-winning depiction of a horse-pull- 
ing, we see a surprisingly gritty Vermont, 
one that we can immediately recognize 
as real. 


Most of the covers show people, active people, 
actively doing things. Work, play, and the round of 
the seasons. 

That trend began early, with Cover Number Two, which 
shows a skier. Cover Number Three shows a portly gent who 
looks a lot like Santa Claus in a farm coat and wool cap 
tapping a mapie tree (tree-tapping is a recurrent springtime 
motif.) Number Four is a Norman Rockwell painting of a 
muscular blacksmith at work. 

And cover Number Five is a story in its own right, "Au¬ 
tumn Painting the Leaves," a master- 
piece of photographic kitsch by the late 
Mack Derick that depicts a nightgown- 
clad autumn dryad with paintbrush and 
palette painting — literally — the turn- 
ing leaves. The dryad's diaphanous garb 
caused an uproar that is still remembered 
around here. Cover Number Six — per- 
haps in reaction to the uproar — featured 
nothing morę controversial than some 
ducks splashing in a snowy brook. 

And so the covers continued, develop- 
ing a distinctive style and carrying the 
Vermont Life logo through about 10 re- 
makes in size, arrangement, or typeface. 
There's a series of rural photo-landscapes 
in the 1950s that madę Vermont look like 
a subdivision of paradise, and several 
busy Vermonty scenes snapped in the 
'60s and 70s. They include what may be 
the most popular Vermont Life cover of 
all time, Hanson CarrolPs shot of a young 
girl and a grandmotherly woman shuck- 


Green Mountain 



Autumn, 1946, From the First, Foliage. 
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ing corn on a porch in high August. That cover, like several 
others of the time (including a "wedding" at Richmondu Old 
Round Church), was planned in advance and posed. Posed or 
not, it was a marvelous cover, and summed up a lot of what's 
best about summertime Vermont. 

Of course, concentrating on rural, favorable images of the 
State won Vermont Life some criticism from people who felt 
that it should be morę realistic. Jon Vara (who now writes 
for the magazine on occasion) once said he thought the same 
team of work horses had been hitched to our cover sińce the 
1940s. And some of the early covers were frankly promo- 
tional. The winter, 1958, issue had two pretty young women, 
smiling through their lipstick as they carved a turn on skis 
above the words "Ski Vermont" in 30-point type. 

But there were some surprising innovations, too, things you 
really wouldn't expect to see wrapped around a state-pub- 
lished magazine. A photo of a glowing barn on the cover of 
the winter, 1965, issue purposefully em- 
ploys an impressionistic lack of focus to 
portray the essence of a farmer's winter 
night; Richard W. Brown's winter, 1980, 
cover of a mother and daughter in a 
snowy Street says volumes about both 
the joys and difficulties of being a parent 
at Christmastime; a moody shot of a 
young girl bareback on her horse in a dark 
green wood gave the spring, 1977, cover 
an air of overt druidism. 

There were some constants. East Cor- 
inth, Strafford, Peacham and Waits 
River, all being highly photogcnic vil- 
lages, madę repeat appearances on the 
cover. Downhill skiing in the winters of 
the '50s and '60s gave way to cross-coun- 
try in the '7Os and '80s, while summer 
swimming holes and springtime sugar- 
ing scenes remained seasonal favorites. 

Such are the things we love and honor. 

As former Vermont Life Editor Walter 
Hard pointed out recently, the aim was 


to have Vermont people, engaged in seasonal activities, in 
settings that are obviously Vermont. Morę recent covers have 
occasionally strayed from the reąuirement that a Vermonty 
scene be included in every cover photo. Close-up shots of 
people have often attempted instead to evoke Vermont's 
close-to-nature lifestyle. 

However, the recurrent, time-honored compositional for¬ 
mat of Vermont Life covers, seen over and over again down 
through the years, features people in the middle distance, 
participating in naturę, a part of the landscape, but not dom- 
inating it. That ought to tell us something about Vermont, 
as well as Vermont Life. 

Why? Because that's pretty much the view of humanity 
and naturę that defines the Vermont experience. Vermont is 
a place, according to those covers and our history, where 
humankind and naturę meet and get along. We are a farming 
State, where man must cooperate with naturę or fail. We are 
a rural State, where a respect for the ex- 
igencies of time, mountains and weather 
is part of our bonę and blood. That kind 
of respect keeps us from getting too big 
for our britches. 

That view of reality, shaped and shared 
through roughly two centuries of coex- 
istence with land and weather, has in the 
last 25 years been madę explicit in Ver- 
mont's outstanding body of environmen- 
tal law. Significantly, those laws take a 
moderate course through the middle 
ground of development policy. They rec- 
ognize both the need for economic 
growth, and the need to keep it under 
control. 

Our burden, say both our laws and the 
unstated State ethic underlying thcm, 
is to cooperate with naturę, to be a part 
of the picture. Ultimately, it's not real¬ 
ly that surprising to find it stated, over 
and over, on the covers of Vermont 
Life. 


Summer; 1985, A Prize-Winner. 
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of/Ąutumn Events 




Hpecial 

Events 

SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 27-Sept. 7: Vergennes Ver- 
mont Artists Exhibit 10-4 p.m. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 1: Northfield Labor 
Day Celebration. 

1 : Guilford Fair 8-5 p.m.; Sheffield 
Field Day. 

6: Bennington Fair 10-8 p.m.; Is- 
land Pond Fair 10-3 p.m.; Que- 
chee Polo 2 p.m. 

6- 7: Brattleboro Antiąue Arms 
Show; Stowe Art Festival 10-5 
p.m.; Woodstock Horsemans 
Driving Show. 

7: Shelburne Harness Racing 
noon-3 p.m. 

7- Oct. 13: Stratton Arts Festival, 
daily, 9:30-5 p.m. 

12- 21: Bridgewater Wood Carvers 
Exhibition, daily, 10-6 p.m. 

13: Quechee Polo 2 p.m.; Shel¬ 
burne Toy and Doli Symposium 

9- 5 p.m.; South Burlington Fair 
and Auction 10-3 p.m. 

13- 14: Bennington Annual Antiąue 
and Classic Car Show 10-4 p.m. 

14; Woodstock Wool Day 10-5 p.m. 

16-20: Danville Dowsing School 
and Convention. 

17: Sherburne Culinary Competi- 
tion and Tasting 6:30 p.m.; Wood¬ 
stock Slide/Talk Show 8 p.m. 

20: Burkę Craft Sale and Flea Mar¬ 
ket 11 a.m.; East Montpelier Fali 
Festival 10-3 p.m.; Montpelier 
Barbershop Musical 8 p.m.; Shel¬ 
burne Annual Harvest Festival 

10- 4 p.m.; St.Johnsbury Festival 
of Traditional Crafts 10-4 p.m. 

20-21: South Woodstock Annual 
Fjord Horse Show 8:30-4:30 p.m. 

20- Óct. 12: St. Johnsbury to 
Greensboro Bend and return, 
Railroad Trip, daily, 9 a.m. & 1 
p.m. Info: 748-3678. 

21 : Woodstock Benefit Auction 10- 
5 p.m. 

21- Oct. 13: Brattleboro, Marl¬ 
boro, Rutland, Stratton New 

England Bach Festival. Info: 257- 
4523. 

22: Burlington play, Biloxi Blues, 
8 p.m. 

25-27 & Oct. 2-4: Hyde Park play, 


Sound of Musie, 8 p.m. 

26: Woodstock play, Judeiine, 8 
p.m. 

26-27: Barre Ole Time Fiddlers’ 
Contest, Fri. 7 p.m., Sat. noon; op¬ 
era, Barber of Seińlle, 8 p.m.; 
Montpelier Church Rummage 
Sale. 

26- 28: Stowe Craft Fair. 

2 "7: Brandon Annual Fali Bazaar 10- 

3 p.m.; Craftsbury Annual Banjo 
Contest; Peru Fair 10 a.m.; Pitts- 
field Annual Bazaar 10 a.m ; Ran- 
dolph Fali Foliage Celebration; 
Shaftsbury Apple Festival noon- 

4 p.m.; Stratton Golf Tourna- 
ment; Woodstock Annual Plant 
Sale and Bazaar 9-2 p.m. 

27- 28: Hardwick Fali Foliage Arts 
and Crafts Fair 10-4 p.m.; Stowe 
Church Barn Sale; Stratford 
Country Craft Sale, Sat. 10-4 p.m., 
Sun noon-4 p.m.; Underhill An¬ 
nual Harvest Market; Victory/ 
Granby “Holiday in the Hills” 
Fali Foliage Festival. 

27-Oct. 13 Woodstock VINS An¬ 
nual Wildlife Art Exhibit and Sale 
10-5 p.m. 

28: North Bennington Patchwork 


Exhibit 5-7 p.m ; Woodstock An- 
tiąues Show 10-4 p.m. 

29-Oct. 4: Barnet, Cabot, Groton, 
Peacham, Plainfield, Walden 

Fali Foliage Festival 9:30 a.m. on. 


OCTOBER 


2: Peacham Pall Foliage Festival 
Concert 8 p.m. 

3-4: Barre Town .Annual Fali Foli¬ 
age Sąuare Dance Festival; New¬ 
port Church Rummage Sale; 
Woodstock opera, Barbe,r of Se- 
ville, 8 p.m. 

3-5: Killington .Annual Craft Show, 
daily 10-5 p.m.. Weston Annual 
Antiąues Show. 

4: Chester Annual Harvest Fair 10- 
4 p.m.; Chittenden Fali Fun Fes- 
tival 10-5 p.m.; Montpelier Fali 
Foliage Fair 9:30-3 p.m.; New- 
bury Fali Festival and Quilt Show 
10-4 p.m ; Rutland Annual Road 
Race 10 a.m.; St.Johnsbury' .An¬ 
tiąue Show 10-4 p.m.; Water- 
bury Ali Seasons Bazaar 10-4 
p.m.: Waterbury Center Flea 
Market 10-4 p.m.; Woodstock 
Fali Fair 10-3 p.m.; Arthritis Ba¬ 


zaar 10-4 p.m. 

4-5: Bennington Craft Fair 10-5 
p.m.; Newfane .Art Festival 10-4 
p.m ; Stowe Antiąue Show and 
Sale 10-5 p.m.; Wallingford .An¬ 
tiąues Show and Sale 10-4 p.m.; 
Westmore Fali Festival Craft 
Show. 

4-10 Bridgewater Weaver’s Guild 
Celebration, daily 10-6 p.m. 

5: Burlington Youth Orchestra 
Concert 3 p.m.; Waterbury Half 
Marathon; Woodstock Antiąues 
Show 10-4 p.m. 

7- 25 Bennington Musical Revue, 
Tues.-Sat., 8 p.m. 

8- 12 & 16-19: Woodstock Oriental 
Rug Show & Sale 9-9 p.m. 

9: Sherburne Foliage Bazaar 10-4 
p.m. 

9- 11 Bennington Annual Antiąue 
Show. 

10: xMontpelier Greenpeace Illus- 
trated Lecture 8 p.m.; St.Johns¬ 
bury Church Rummage Sale 9 
a.m. 

10- 12: Bennington Octoberfest; 
Vergennes Discovery Festival 
Craft Fair 9:30-4:30 p.m. 

10- 13: Chester Fali Book Sale. 

11 Arlington Fali Bazaar 9-4 p.m.; 
Grafion Fali Foliage Festival 10 
a.m.: Hartland Crafts Bazaar 1-7 
p.m.; Montpelier Fine Art, Ob- 
jects d’Art & Crafts Auction, VT 
Col. Art Center 6:30 p.m. Info: 
229-0522; Bread and Puppet 
Theater 8 p.m.; North Benning¬ 
ton Holiday Harvest Fair 10-4 
p.m.: Quechee Angel Bazaar; 
Waterbury Center Flea Market 
10-4 p.m.; Windsor Festival 9-4 
p.m.; Woodstock Penny Auction 
7:30 p.m. 

11- 12: Bethel Fali Festival; Bur¬ 
lington Fali Foliage Antiąues 
Show 10-5 p.m.; Hancock Oc¬ 
toberfest; Jay .Annual Craft Show; 
Oktoberfest Celebration; New¬ 
fane Annual Heritage Festival 10 
a.m. Rutland Fali Foliage Festi- 
val 10-6 p.m.; Springfield An¬ 
tiąue Show and Sale; Vermont 
Apple Festival. 

11-13 West Dover Craft Fair. Wes¬ 
ton Autumn Craft Show 10-5 
p.m. Woodstock Apples & Crafts 
Fair 10-5 p.m. 

12 Burlington Bread and Puppet 
Theater 8 p.m., North Benning¬ 
ton Sagę City’ Symphony Concert 
8 p.m.; Westminster Fali Foliage 
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Notę: Ali clates are inclusive. Because tbese listings were compiled 
leist spring, there may be changes in time or dcite. For additional 
information wńte: “Fali Erents 1986 ” Yermont Trarel Dirision, 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit 
local information booths when traueling in Yermont. 


SEE VERMONT IN VIDEO 

The Vermont Travel Division has produced two 
inexpensive video brochures that will bring Vermont 
into your living room. July in Vermont and Vermont 
Autumn: A Time to Share provide an intimate tour 
through the Green Mountains during the summer and 
fali. 

, Running time for eaeh is approximately eight min- 
utes. They are available in either VHS or Beta video- 
cassettes at $10 each, including postage. Send your 
reąuest to: Vermont Travel Division, VL Video, 134 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Be surę to specify which format you require. And 
for a complete list of videotapes and films available 
from the Travel Division, write to the address above 
and request “Film & Video List.” 


Festival 9-4 p.m; Woodstock 
Harvest Celebration 10-5 p.m. 

17 Burlington Mozart Festival 8 
p.m. 

18: Chester Flea Market 10 a.m.- 
dusk. 

18-19: Montpelier Craft Festival. 

24-25: Huntington Haunted Forest 
7:30-9 p.m.; Woodstock Church 
Rummage Sale. 

25 Burlington Guitar Jam 8 p.m.; 
Montpelier Antiques and Col- 
lectables Sale 9-3 p.m.; Wood¬ 
stock G.M. Rug Hooking Guild 
Show 9-3 p m. 

30; Woodstock Scottish Band Con- 
cert 8 p.m. 

31 Reading Old Time Bali 9 p.m. 


NOYEMBER 


1: Bennington Sagę City Sym- 
phony Concert 8:15 p.m.; Monk- 
ton Ridge Food Sale and Bazaar 
10-3 p.m.; Williston Christmas 
Bazaar 10-5 p.m. 

2: Barre Vt. Philharmonic Orchestra 
Concert 3 p.m. 

4: Starksboro Bazaar 10 a.m. 

5: St. Johnsbury Christmas Bazaar 
9-2 p.m. 

6-7: Montpelier Holiday Bazaar. 

6-8: Hyde Park play, You Cant 
Take It With With You, 8 p.m. 

7: Burlington Mozart Festival 8 
p.m.: Woodstock Theatre Be- 
yond Words 8 p.m. 

8: Gilman Christmas Bazaar 10-4 
p.m Jericho Craft Fair 10-3 p.m.; 
Rutland 1 toliday Bazaar 9-3 p.m.; 
Vernon Holiday Bazaar 10-3 p.m. 

11 East Montpelier Fali Fair 9:30 
a.m. 

13 Barre Church Fair 9 a.m 

14-15: Putney play, Johnny John¬ 
son. 

15 Fairlee Christmas Craft Bazaar 
10:30-4:30 p.m.; Manchester 

Auction 8 p.m Orwell Church 
Bazaar 10-3 p.m Waitsfield Hol¬ 
iday Bazaar 10-3 p.m.; White 
River Junction Christmas Ba¬ 
zaar 9-2 p.m. 

20: Barre Scottish Tea & Bazaar 
noon-4 p.m ; St. Johnsbury 
Christmas Bazaar 9:30-6 p.m. 

21: Burlington Scottish Musie 8 
p.m. 

22 Bennington Cranberry Bazaar 
10 a.m.; Brandon Christmas Ba¬ 
zaar 10-2 p.m ; St.Johnsbury Ba¬ 
zaar 9:30-2 p.m.; Woodstock 


Christmas Bazaar 9:30-2:30 p.m. 
28-30: Killington Annual Craft 
Expo, daily 10-5 p.m.; Manches¬ 
ter Hildene Thanksgiving Tours 
9:30-5:30 p.m. 

29 Hardwick Annual Christmas Ba¬ 
zaar 10-4 p.m West Brattleboro 

Christmas Bazaar. 


uncheons 

&,Suppers 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Underhill Annual Chicken Bar- 
becue 11:30-2:30 p.m. Info: 899- 
3336. 

9: Starksboro Church Supper and 
Sale 6 p.m. 

13: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

14; White River Junction Church 
Breakfast 9 a.m. 

19: Newport Harvest Supper. 

20 Burkę Annual Beanhole Bean 


and Red Flannel Hash Supper 5- 
7 p.m. Info: 626-5056; Monkton 
Ridge Lasagna Supper 5-6:30 
p.m. Info: 453-2870, Waitsfield 
Annual Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 
& 6:30 p.m. 

20-21: St. Johnsbury Chicken Bar- 
becue 11-1 p.m. 

25 White River Junction Ham 

Supper 5-7 p.m.; Williston An¬ 
nual Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
p.m. Reserv. Info: 864-7304. 

27: Fair Haven Roast Beef Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

27-28: St. Johnsbury Chicken Bar- 
becue 11-1 p.m. 


OCTOBER 


2: Waterbury Center Chicken Pie 
Supper 5,6,7 p.m. Info: 244-7221. 
3: Adamant Harvest Supper 5-7 
p.m.; Chelsea Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5 p.m.; Lyndonville Harvest 
Supper 5:30 p.m. Info: 626-5075. 
4: Brandon Foliage Turkey Dinner 
5:30 & 6:30 p.m. Info: 247-3204; 
East Montpelier Annual 
Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6:30 p.m. 
Info: 456-7464; Jefifersonville 


Church Smorgasbord. Info: 644- 
5564; Pomfret Family Style Tur¬ 
key Dinner 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m. Info: 
457-3716: St. Johnsbury Fali Fo¬ 
liage Luncheon 11:30-1:30 p.m. 

4-5: St. Johnsbury Chicken Bar- 
becue 11-1 p.m. 

5: Hancock Smorgasbord noon-5 
p.m. Info: 767-3651. 

9: Williamstown Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5, 6, 7 p.m. Reserv. Info: 433- 
6630 . 

10: Forest Dale Chicken Barbecue 
5:30-7 p.m. 

11 Danby Fali Festival Dinner 5-7 
p.m Info: 362-2320; Georgia 
Plains Annual Turkey Supper 
5:30, 7 p.m. Info: 524-3203 Hart- 
land Roast Beef Supper 5-7 p.m. 
Info: 436-2436; Stowe Chicken 
Pie Supper. Reserv. Info: 253- 
7321; West Dover Apple Pie Fes- 
tival 9-1 pm. Info: 348-7765; 
Wheelock Chicken Pie Supper 5 
p.m. Info: 626-9094. 

11-12: St. Johnsbury Chicken Bar¬ 
becue 11-1 p.m. 

12: Barton Harvest Dinner 11:30 
a.m. Info: 525-6675. Dummers- 
ton Center .Annual Apple Pie 
Festival noon. 

13: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

18: Chester Chicken Barbecue 
Info: 875-2146; East Barnard .An¬ 
nual Oyster Stew Supper 5-8 p.m.; 
Monkton Ridge Harvest Supper 
5-6:30 p.m. Info: 453-2870; Poult- 
ney Annual Leaf Peepers Supper 
5 & 6 p.m. Info: 287-9052. 

25: Fair Haven Roast Beef Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

31: Reading Turkey Supper 5, 6:15, 
7:30, 8:45 p m. Info: 484-7757. 


NOYEMBER 


8: Yernon Annual Ham Supper 5-7 
p.m. Info: 254-2279. 

15 Hancock Hunters Chicken Pie 
Supper 5-7 p.m. Info: 767-3651. 

16: Brandon Fali Supper 5-7 p.m. 
Info: 247-8804. 

20: St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5 & 6 p.m.; White River 
Junction Annual Turkey Supper 
5:30 & 6:30 p.m. Info: 295-5415. 

22: Bradford Annual Wild Gamę 
Supper 2:30 p.m. No resewations 
before Oct. 20. Info: 222-4418; 
Fair Haven Roast Beef Supper 5- 
7 p.m. 
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Farrier Steve Hazen keeps a firm hand on things as he 
files the hoof of this Appaloosa marę in Essex. 

Photographer Barbara Gannon captured the muscular moment. 
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